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Scotland 


It is worth making a journey to Scotland in 7 hours 50 minutes instead of 8 hours 
for the sake of travelling in the Royal 15 minutes. 

Scot. Neither in your club nor your Pretty good going when you think of the 
drawing room is greater comfort or greater weight of the train and the ups and downs 
elegance possible. As for the view, where of the route: up to Shap Summit (1,000 
is there such a view as you get from the feet) then down to the Solway, and up 
deep windows of the Royal Scot with all again to Beattock Summit (1,023 feet). 
the hills of Scotland turning first one side LMS trains have LMS hills to climb. 
then another for you After July, when the 
to admire ? Royal Scot goes right 
And now the Royal through to Glasgow 


Scot is to go faster. non-stop, the time 
Euston to Glasgow will be shorter still. 








Obtain a copy of LMS Scottish Holiday Resorts and Apartments Guide—Post 
Free 3d., from L M S Stations, Offices and Bookstalls. 


HOLIDAY TICKETS. This year Holiday Return Tickets offering very generous 
concessions will again be issued. Get a copy of “LMS Cheap Fares” and 
Illustrated Folder (free) at any LMS Station, Town Office, or Agency. 


Tourist Tickets—May to October. Cheap Week-End Tickets throughout the Year. 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
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“BARNEYS Mixture is 


without exception the 
best I’ve ever smoked 
and its packing leaves 
nothing to be desired” 


To pipe-lovers in India, where every extreme of climate 
and temperature prevails, the fragrance and freshness 
of Barneys in its “EVERFRESH” Tin must seem 
most wonderful . . . 


. . . How wonderful will be gathered from the letter 
which follows. It came from an Army Officer of high 
rank, on tour in the Himalayan foothills, who could not 
write so appreciatively about a Tobacco and its packing 
without good and sufficient cause. 
(His original letier can be inspécied) 

“ Many thanks; I received the 2-lbs. of ‘ Barneys 

“ Mixture’ safely, while on tour through the 

“ Kumaon Hiils.” 

“Will you please repeat the order for me to the 

“above address, C.O.D., as before—I am not a big 

“smoker but a very regular one, and I smoke my 

“couple of pipes a day.” 

“I ltke a decent tobacco, and find ‘ Barneys Mixture’ 

“qithout exception the best I’ve ever smoked, its 

“flavour and aroma unequalled by any, and its 

“ packing leaves nothing to be desired.” 
When the Barneys ““ EVERFRESH ” Tin is sealed it imprisons 
factory-freshness which is maintained wherever in the World 
that Tin may go. To open, you merely pull the Rubber Tab. 
Until yeu de this, a virtual vacuum withim the Tin and 
atmospheric pressure from without keep the Tin sealed and 
locked indefinitely, 


All three Parneys strengths are 
packed in the “ EVERFRESH ” 
Tin: Barneys (medium) suitsmost 
smokers; some, craving * body,” 
develop to its full-strength form, 
Punchbowle. Parsons Pleasure 
(the mild Barneys) is for gentler 
palates and for the “ beginner- 
with-the-pipe.” 












All three strenethe 
are available in 
1, 2 and 4 oz. 


denominations at 
Rubber Tab, air 


rushes, hisses in. 1/2 the OZ. 


(176) John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





HISS-SS! 
When you pull the 





If you have ae 
dry hair 


Your hairdresser will advise you to ase a Preparation 

containing oil to counteract the dryness which is often 

the forerunner of greyness and baldness. Rowland’s 

Macassar Oil has been famed over 139 years for its 
tonic properties. 


Of Chemists, Stores and 
Hairdressers—3/6, 7/. 
10/6. = 


Red for dark hair, 6 
for fair hair, nti 





A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C, 1, 





is 








WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘‘ Arethusa.”’ 








Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off, 


Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK You 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANGE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W.2 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREST, B.C.3 
GOREE, ‘WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—IS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 

The Honorary Treasurer desires ‘to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions. 

The object of the Research is for the good not only of the 
whole British Empire, but of the whole world. 

e scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race, and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 

Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results 
of the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the 
disease. 

‘The increased working expenses make it necessary again to 
appeal most earnestly to the generosity of the British public. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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MORRIS 
ISIS 


’Phone: 27115. 


~ Tue CAR or APPEARANCE 


DISTINC 











SELECTED BY EDINBURGH CORPORATION FOR THE 


OFFICIAL CARS 


OF THE CITY AND ROYAL BURGH OF EDINBURGH. 


WESTFIELD AUTOCAR CO. Ltd. 


MORRIS HOUSE, 
108-110 LOTHIAN ROAD, EDINBURGH | 


SALOON 
£350 





SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. 
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PLEXPNDERS G 
ROYAL BLUE (aR 
MOTOR Be 


there are roads. 










COACH § 
RVICES & 
TOURS 


you everywhere in 
North of Scotland 







) 
Day and extended Motor 
Ceach Tours to all the 
beauty spots of which you’ve 
so often heard. 

Loch Lemond, Three Lochs, 
Killiecrankie, Braemar, 
Balmoral, Loch Katrine, 
Trossachs, Loch Earn, 
Balloch, Devil's Elbow, Rest 
and be Thankful, and a 
thousand others. 

Write to-day for a FREE copy of 
our F312 pp. TOURS and SER- 
ICES Book. It describes in fall 
every sec tion of our business. 


473 CATHEDRAL ST... 
GLASGOW ~ 


Douglas 1966, 
1967, 3161 


There are 28 








different ALEX- 

ANDER Depots 

throughout Scot- 
land. 
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by S.S. 
LOCHBROOM 


First-class Sleep- 
ing Accommoda- 
tion. Musio 
Saloon and 
Smoke Room, 
Fresh and Salt 
Water Baths, 
Electric Light in 
all rooms. 
Send for Illustrated 
Booklet giving full 
particulars of numer- 
ous circular tours. 


SAILING FROM GLASGOW EVERY 10 DAYS. 
See the Western Highlands at their best. NOW BOOKING. 


Time allowed on shore at every port of call. 
LTD., 


DAVID MACBRAYNE (1928) 
44. Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


or Accredited Tourist Agents. 
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HEALTH HYDROS LIMITED , 
(Proprietors of THE NATURE CURE HOME, INVERESk) 
oy Ope 
Section Chak ar 

now open 
for the = 
Reception Bathing 
of Guests Pi 
aoe e 
Central aa 
Heating Physician 
—_—-- Attendan 
Home a 
Comfort Dieting 
Cure Lines 
Brochure T7.S. fro 
wat ts Hydro 
Section. 
INVERESK HOUSE, INVERESK, MIDLOTHIAN 
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HE WEST COAST ROUTE to 
Glasgow is the route for scenery 
—English, Irish and Scottish. 


$ Sa steamship is the most restful 


form of travel. 


vv 
O° 


T Glasgow modern transport is 

at your service to convey you 

through the Highlands and _ the 

Western Isles, where holiday resorts 
breathe history and romance. 


RY A BRITISH COASTING LINER. 
RAVEL BY 


CLYDE SHIPPING COMPANY LTD. 


OUTWARD SAILINGS. HOMEWARD SAILINGS, 


Belfast, Every Monday, via_ Belfast, 
Saturday. Waterford and Plymouth, 
arriving London Sunday. 
Every Tuesday, via _ Belfast, 





Every Tuesday, via 
arriving Glasgow 


Every Wednesday, via Plymouth 


anc aterford, arriving arriving London Saturday. 
Glasgow Sunday. Every Wednesday, via Belfast, 
Every Friday, via Belfast, Wate ford, Southampton 
arriving Glasgow Tuesday. 
ey : ec oie cata Puc day London following Thursday. 
Every Saturday, direct to Every _ Friday, ‘via Belfast, 


Glasgow, arriving Tuesday. 





arriving London Tuesday, 
FARES: Single 55/-, Return 100/-. 


Full particulars from 


CLYDE SHIPPING COMPANY LTD. 
135a LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3. 


See The Moray vieth 


Nairn, 
Royal Marine Hotel 


Situated right at the sea, and near Golf 
Courses and Swimming Baths. 
Running Water. Electric Light. 
SPECIAL TERMS NOW. 


T' grams: Marine. 





"Phone : 


38. 











Fully Licensed 
P.H.T. HOTELS 25% 
e e Moderate Charges 
FOR COMFORT, CARE AND CLEANLINESS 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Arrange to Stay or Spend your Holiday— 
In ARRAN 
At DOUGLAS HOTEL, BRovick. | '" STIRLINGSHIRE 


Electric Light, Central Heating. At BLACK BULL HOTEL, KIL. 
ra gy ng H & C. Water ik LEARN, Largely extended. H. &C. 
bedrooms. Telephone—Brodick 5. Water laid on to bedrooms. Central 
At LOCHRANZA HOTEL, LOCH- Heating. Electric Light. R.S.AC, 
RANZA. Garage. Car for Hire. A.A. Telephone—Killearn 15. 

Telephone—Lochranza 28. At ROWARDENNAN HOTEL, 


LAMLASH HOTEL, LAM- 
LASH. H. & C. Water laid on 
to bedrooms. Telephone—Lamlash 8. 


In LANARKSHIRE 
At CRAWFORD HOTEL, CRAW- 


ROWARDENNAN, 

Lomond. 

taineering. 
Telephone—Rowardennan 1. 


In DUMBARTONSHIRE 


foot of Ben 
Fishing, Boating, Moun. 


FORD. Largely extended. Electric 

Light. H. & C. Water laid on to at woe Al — 

bedrooms. Central Heating. Goll. oe Lock Ean + ide exe na, 

Fishing. Garage (Heated). Repairs. = ees and ane “ia , Hee 

R.S.A.C. A.A. Cars for ILlire. structed and recon¢ itioned. H.&U, 
pemeneee Water laid to bedrooms. Electric 


Telephone—Crawford 9. 


Light. Central Heating. Best Pish- 
souatas. BS. hy ag — ing Ground. 3 miles from Balloch 
D r Telephone Douglas 8. Station. Telephone—Gartocharn 4, 
At CALEDONIAN HOTEL, At BALLOCH HOTEL, BALLOCH, 
LANARK. Electric Light. Golt. Fishing on Loch Lomond. 2 Put- 

Telephone—Lanark 84. ting Greens, 18 holes each. 
At CLYDESDALE HOTEL, Telephone—A lexanuria 55 
LANARK. Golf. Central Heating. 
Electric Light. H. & C. Water in In RENFREWSHIRE 
bedrooms. Garage. R.S.A.C., A.A. At THE STAR HOTEL, PORT. 





Telephone—Lanark 31 GLASGOW. Telepho me—118, 











Proprietors: PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST (Glasgow District), LTD. + 
For Terms apply to the Hotel Manager, or to 
A. BALLANTYNE, General Manager, 103 WEST REGENT ST,, 
GLASGOW. Telephone—Douglas 572. 
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| EDINBURGH. 
THE ALISON HOTEL, 


MELVILLE CRESCENT. 


Centrally situated in the West End of the City 
“ and within easy distance of Railway Station, 
Shops, Theatres, and points of historical interest. 


ved with modern conveniences, 


which make 


7 

i 

ut . , 
i The Hotel is equipy 
i for comfort and good service, 


d Telephone: 207501. 3 elegrants: “ Melcrest, Edin.” 
"y 


wee eeeemeunune ~ 
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SALMON AND SEA-TROUT FISHING. 


GLENELG HOTEL, 


INVERNESS-SHIRE—opposite Skye. 


The proprietors rent three-and-a-half miles of the Glen More 
River for salmon and sea-trout fishing, which they give free 
to their guests. Wading not necessary. There is also excellent 
sea fishing, bathing and a nine-hole golf course, motor garage, 
etc. Comfortable modern hotel, with billiard recom, library, 
etc.; good cooking; own farm and garden produce. Some 
rough shooting over four square miles of moorland may be 
arranged.—For terms and further particulars apply to the 


Proprierors, Hotel Glenelg. 
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scOTTISH RESIDENTS or 
VISITORS to SCOTLAND 


will find in our Bookshop the most up-to-date 
glection of BOOKS, GUIDE BOOKS, 
MAPS, Etc. 





Any Book mentioned in the Scottish Number 
or other issues of the * Spectator” may be 
had by sending a postcard. 


ROBERT GIBSON AND SONS 


(GLASGOW) LTD., 




















RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
SCOTTISH BOOKS 


THE YOUNG FOLK'S SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By P. BRAYBROOKE, F.R.S.L. 3/6 net. Fully Illustrated. 

This is a book which will make a sure appeal to all young readers 
and to grown-ups as well. . : 

fhe author has selected extracts from the works of Scott, and in 
addition to writing a brief synopsis of cach story has added 
interesting notes regarding them. ~ sf ‘ 

‘In view of the Scott Centenary, we cannot think of any book 
which will give greater pleasure to young people than this volume.” 

~—Helensburgh Times. 
SCOTLAND PICTURESQUE AND TRADITIONAL 

By GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 4th Edition. 57 illustrations. ~5/- net. 

“This is one of the best and most readable of Scottish travel 
hooks.”——-Glasgow Evening Citizen. 
BY MOUNTAIN, MOOR AND LOCH: To the Dream Isles of the 

West. By THOMAS NICOL. 7/6 net. 50 illustrations. 


“A well balanced and always interesting book.’—Glesyow Herald. 


All Booksellers or 


_ENEAS MACKAY, 44 CRAIGS, STIRLING. 























No man with eyes in 
hishead if he knewabout 
it would go to see a 
town in any other land 
till he had seen Edin- 
burgh. Men and women make long journeys abroad to see foreign 
apitals and not a single one of them can match Scotland's capital. 
Edinburgh has to be seen to be believed. Even the people who 
live in it stand.a little in awe of its grandeur. Ie is as if Michael 
Angelo had carved it and then built Princes Street for men to see 
what manner of artist he was. 

Yet Princes Street is as modern as Regent Street and flows into 
the mass of the Castle as Regent Street flows into Piccadilly Circus. 
Edinburgh must be seen. See it this year. See it while your eyes 
are young. The Flying Scotsman will take you. She flies faster 
to Edinburgh in these days, faster by twenty-five minutes. 


THE HOLIDAY HANDBOOK éd. 
With tariffs of hotels, boarding houses and apartments. 
ON EITHER SIDE 3d. Depicting and describing features of interest to 
beseen from the train between King’s Cross and Edinburgh, Glasgow, Fort 
Wiiliam, Inverness and Aberdeen. 
From L-N:E-R Offices and Bookstalis. 

FREE BOOK “SCOTLAND” from L:N-E-R Stations, Offices and 
Agencies or from Passenger Manager, L‘N-E:R, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 2; 
York; or Waverley Station, Edinburgh ; or Traffic Supt., L-N°E-R, Aberdeen, 


Aview from the wi ndlow’s of the North , 
British Station Hotel, Edinburgh 





















KING’S CROSS 
FOR SCOTLAND 





Pitlochry Perthshire 


Atholl Palace Hotel 


In the Heart of the Highlands 


Excellent Motoring 
Roads, Golf, Tennis. 
Swimming, ete., in 
the Hotel grounds. 
Dancing nightly. 
Write for Brochure: 
“ Highland Occasions,” 


Telegrams: 
* Palace Pitlochry ” 







oy 


ay Gullane for Golf 
Make Marine Hotel 


I leadquarters 


9 famous courses 
within easy reach, 
and a hotel more 
like a comfortable 
country house. 


Telegrams: 
* Marine Gullane 


Allan Water and Spa Hote! 
Bridge of Allan. 
Stirlingshire 


in easy reach both of 
the Trossachs Country 


” 


and the Sea Loeels of 
Argyll. 
The modernised Spa 


adjoins the Hotel. 
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i All hooks reviewed or advertised in the 





TO SCOTS AT HOME 
AND. ABROAD. 


SPECTATOR 
can be supplied by 


JACKSON, WYLIE & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1841) 
73 West George Street, Glasgow. 
BOOKSELLERS 


by Appointment to the 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 








pA List of Scottish Books on 
LITERATURE, ART, FOLKLORE 


HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY AND SPORT 


will gladly he sent free on application to readers of the 
“ Spectator.” 


Specially recommended for a WALKING TOUR 


HILL PATHS IN SCOTLAND. 


By W. A. SMITH. 2s. 

All) Scottish books mentioned in _ this the 
“Spectator” may be obtained from us by sending a post- 
card or-calling at our Bookshop. 


6d., postage 3d. 
issue of 


MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 
BOOKSELLERS : 
138 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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Herald 


ESTABLISHED 1783 





is the best informed and 
most complete Newspaper 
in Scotland. It is pre- 
eminently the business 
man’s paper, and is indis- 
pensable to all who desire 
the most accurate and 
comprehensive reports of 


the world’s news 


One of the largest Advertisement 
mediums in the World, 
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Musings of a Mineral Wate 
Manufacturer, 





No. 187. 


“ARIEL, THY TASK EXACTLY IS pgp. 
FORMED; BUT THERE’S MORE Work" 


One of the few professions which is not 
overcrowded to-day is that of hospital nurse. And 
if the present poverty of the times drives some of 
our daughters to consider this noble calling they 
will find it is not without its compensations, No 
soap that has so far been invented is so matchless 
for the complexion as work in a hospital seems to 
be. And while the medical profession has fewer 


lucrative posts than there are applicants for them, |" 


their work is ceasing never. The doetors will 
never succeed in working themselves out of a job, 
As soon as one disease seems to be mastered another 
appears to take its place. The scarlet fever and 
diphtheria that frightened the mothers of our 
childhood have been brought under some control, 
but the measles of which we thought little, “ better 
have it and get it over,’ seems to have increased 


in incidence and in virulence. Tuberculosis is | 


lessened, but cancer increases. And so the devoted 
followers of the noble Hippocrates apparently will 
always find work to do. The beloved physieians, 
and some of us have reason to love them, will 
continue to bind up the broken limbs if not the 
broken hearted. 

And the social reformer even if we get equal 
incomes for all will find his work unfinished. He 
will find as the priests already know that sinners 
sometimes sin; that evils can never pass away; 
for there must always remain something which is 
antagonistic to good. Having no place among the 
gods in heaven, of necessity they hover around the 
mortal, and this carthly sphere. If the State is to 
meddle more and more in our private lives then 
politics must become a branch of ethics ; that is to 
say our statesmen must be saints. ‘hey must 
convince us by their example rather than coerce 
us by their precepts. They must “ fly away from 
earth to heaven” by being holy, just, and wise. 
Then England which in the nineteenth century 
became great by the exporting of material things 
might in the twentieth become greater still by, as 
Mr. Austin Hopkinson puts it, exporting ideas. 
As the world is now fully explored and oceupied 
future discoveries must be looked for in_ the 
untrodden regions of the mind, 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


i repeated warnings of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the need for further economies must 
be taken seriously. Further economy may be the only 
alternative to further taxation. But economies in the 
past twelve months have been carried to very near the 
utmost limit compatible with the maintenance of stan- 
dards of life which the country ought not to be condemned 
to abandon. Economies, moreover, at this stage are a 
tragic confession of impotence. The root of the evil 
here, as in every country, is the progressive curtailment 
of international trade. Only on Tuesday France 
announced a further reduction of her imports of foreign 
coal from 70 per cent. to 60 per cent. of the 1928-30 
average figure, and the defaults of Austria, Greece and 
other States are due simply to the import barriers of one 
kind and another that make the sale of their goods abroad 
impossible. Committee after committee has considered 
their situation. A new one was appointed at Geneva on 
Tuesday. Yet everyone knows the outlook is hopeless 
so hopeless that fresh economies can be no more than a 
temporary stopgap—unless the barriers can somehow be 
lowered. The new tariffs in this country were to enable 
us to bargain for the lowering of tariffs elsewhere, but the 


possibility, which is considerable, of creating a group of 
low-tariff, say 10 per cent., countries can apparently not 
begin to materialize till after Ottawa. If so it is a sombre 
prospect. 
* * . * 

The Prospects for Ottawa 

Mr. George Lambert, who sits for a Devonshire consti- 
tuency, asked the Minister of Agriculture on Monday 
whether he was aware that Devon producers had been 
obliged to hold supplies of butter off the market owing to 
heavy imports of New Zealand butter. The Minister for 
Agriculture said the discussions at Ottawa would bear on 
such subjects as this. Mr. S. M. Bruce, speaking in the 
Australian Parliament at Canberra on Tuesday, said he 
refused to believe that Great Britain meant at Ottawa to 
withdraw her 10 per cent. preference to the Dominions 
unless the Dominions greatly increased their preferences 
to her. The preference is, in fact, 20 per cent. on most 
commodities, and the avowed British intention is to reduce 
it failing adequate reciprocity by the several Dominions, 
Both Canadian and Australian manufacturers are already 
sounding warnings against the grant of too much prefer- 
ence for British manufactures, and British primary pro- 
ducts (except coal) do not enter into the question. The 
Ottawa discussions are bound to be difficult as well 
delicate, and it may well be that a monetary agreement, 
such as Sir Josiah Stamp has been advocating this week, 
is more practicable than new customs agreements of any 
substance. It will be wise, at any rate, not to key expec- 
tations in the latter field too high. 

* * * - 


M. Herriot Taking Over 

The interview between M. Tardieu and M. Herriot at 
the Elysée on Tuesday has given rise to more random 
speculation than seems called for. Such affairs, after all, 
are sometimes arranged for no other reason than their 
declared purpose. The professed raison Wétre of this 
particular meeting was to minimize the difficulties arising 
from the interregnum in France by enabling M. Tardieu 
to give his presumptive successor all necessary informa- 
tion on the policy of his administration at home and 
abroad, and particularly in regard to Geneva and Lausanne. 
If that subject was adequately discussed there 
been little time to spare for any other, and the inevitable 
a Herriot-Tardieu coalition was 
The immediate future 


can have 
rumour that the idea of 
canvassed remains unconfirmed. 
of Europe depends on France’s considered policy on dis- 
armament and reparations more than on any other single 
factor. So far as reparations go, France stands to gain 
from the stimulus a final settlement would give to inter- 
national commerce far than the £20,000,000 that 
would be lost to her Treasury if reparations and debts were 
There is little prospect of the 


more 


wiped out simultaneously. 
debts disappearing by consent (though they may always 
disappear by default) unless a reasonable agreement is 
Here again the chief 
An immense responsibility rests on her 


reached on disarmament at Geneva. 
factor is France. 
new Premier, who seems likely now to form a Cabinet of 
his own Radical-Socialist followers and hope for support 
in the Chamber from both Left and Right Centre, 
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Economy at Geneva 
The British ‘Government has not handled its proposal 
for an inquiry into League of Nations expenditure very 
happily, though it has the satisfaction of having gained 
the support of Panama and Germany (and apparently 
no one else) for its proposition. Such a_ reception 
might have been anticipated and avoided. What 
Capt. Eden suggested was the appointment of a special 
committee which should deal with questions not only 
of staff and salaries, but also of the restriction of the 
scope of the League’s work. The whole subject of 
expenditure concerns the Assembly, which approves 
the League’s budget, rather than the Council, which has 
nothing to do with it at all, and to go still further and 
ask the Council to appoint a committee to advise on the 
curtailment of activities all of which the Assembly has 
at different times authorized, and indeed initiated, is 
clearly quite inadmissible. With the view that there 
should be as rigorous economy at Geneva as there has 
to be in every national administration there will be 
general agreement, and League officials could not, and 
no doubt would not, complain if they were asked to 
submit temporarily to salary cuts such as civil servants 
in almost every country have accepted. There is a 
strong Supervisory Committee (Lord Meston being among 
its members) which passes final judgement on the League’s 
estimates before they are submitted to the Assembly 
each year, and the decision to ask this body, with the 
addition of two or three other experts, to study economy 
possibilities with special care meets the case well enough. 
That is something very different from the original British 
proposal. J i . " 
Germany and Lausanne 
The battle for the control of Prussia, with all the reper- 
cussions that it will have on the Government of the Reich, 
is now joined, literally as well as metaphorically. The Diet 
met on Tuesday, with the numerical predominance of the 
Nazis arrestingly demonstrated. But Herr Hitler’s friends 
have no majority, and unless they can strike alliance with 
the Centre, on the latter’s terms, or gain the momentary 
and capricious support of the Communists, Dr. Braun will 
remain master of the situation, for though he has actually 
resigned he continues to act till another administration is 
formed, and an efficient use of the rules of procedure may 
prevent that from happening for some time. In the Reich Dr. 
Briining seems safe till Lausanne, for the Reichstag is not to 
mect in the interval, and if it did he could make sufficient 
use of emergency powers to save himself from serious 
embarrassment. But with still more taxation and still 
more economies in prospect a failure to secure any satis- 
faction for the German case at Lausanne and Geneva 
would be fatal to this or any other administration. The 
foreign exchange Germany needs to meet the service of 
her commercial obligations is enormous, and the prospect 
of being able to find anything for reparations on top of 
that increasingly remote. The best service the British 
Delegation at Lausanne can render is to press for a com- 
plete cancellation of reparations, independent of a subse- 
quent debt settlement. Some compromise may have to 
be made to meet French exigencies, but the right policy 
should be tried first. 
a a * * 
Miss Earhart’s Achievement 
Miss Earhart (Mrs. Putnam) is to be congratulated 
on the courage, the good fortune and the efficient Wasp 
engine which enabled her to fly the Atlantic, from New- 
foundland to Ulster, in thirteen and a half hours—the 
fastest time yet recorded. She had already flown the 
ocean with two men; but she is the first woman to 
make the perilous passage alone, and only two men, 


a 


. . _——— 
Mr. Lindbergh and Mr. Hinkler, have ac} 
solo flight. It is evident from her narratiy 
feat, now repeated for the sixteenth time, stil] remaj 
dangerous. The exhaust of her engine caught fire - 
petrol gauge leaked, and the height recorder failed 
that she had to mount high into the clouds a 
blindly for hours lest she should unwittingly descend 
too near the sea. And all the time she was maintaining 
a speed of more than 120 miles an hour. Women like 
Miss Earhart and Miss Johnson have shown that they 
can rival men in the navigation of the air, 

* * * * 
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Obscure Japan 


Japan, it seems, is to have a non-party government 
after all. The new Prime Minister—not Mr. Sunk; 
head of the Seiyukai, or Baron Hiranuma, head of the 
Nationalist society Kokonsha, but Admiral Saito, who 
came to London as head of his country’s delegation at the 
Naval Conference of 1930—as a member of a fighting 
service satisfies the requirements of the Army and Navy, 
and at the same time enjoys some reputation for political 
wisdom. The special position of privilege still retained by 
the Ministers for War and Marine in a Japanese Cabinet, 
and the strange interest the military party is taking in 
social conditions, particularly the financial straits of the 
farmers, makes the present situation very difficult to 
grasp except in its superficial aspects. It is a profound 
misfortune that in spite of recent books like Dr. Nitobe’s 
and Mr. Sansom’s the internal life of Japan should be 
more unfamiliar to the man of average culture in Great 
Britain than that of any other considerable country, 
For an answer to the vital question of whether the military 
are really aiming at the overthrow, temporary or perma- 
nent, of Parliamentary Government no adequate data 
are available. 

* * % ® 
Bewildered America 

Some indication of the state of mind of the bewildered 
public of America is given in an article in another colum, 
by an experienced observer who has just returned from 
the United States. The situation being what it is, the 
appeal of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and others for 
a political truce, and of Dr. Butler personally for the 
formation of a new Liberal Party which shall unite 
men of purpose and progressive spirit in both the Republi- 
can and Democratic camps, is intelligible enough. But 
the two-party system is as fundamental an element in 
American politics as the constitution itself, and all 
attempts of new groups to organize themselves effectively 
—Populists, ‘‘ Know-Nothing” Party, Non-Partisan 
League, even Psogressives under Roosevelt—have left 
Republicans and Democrats to divide the dominion 
undisturbed, though the Socialist Party does run Presi- 
dential candidates. In any case a Presidential year is 
the last of all moments to choose for launching a secession 
movement. After November the situation may be 
different, but there is little in America’s history to suggest 
that it will be. 

* * * 
A Great Shipowner 

Scotland and the Empire lose an able and vigorous 
personality in Lord Inchcape, who died suddeniy on 
Monday while on his yacht at Monte Carlo. The son 
of a small Arbroath shipowner, he made his first voyage 
at the age of six to the White Sea. He loved the sea 
and ships, and it was appropriate that from the humblest 
beginnings he should work his way up to be chairman 
of the P. and O. and the British India line. As a man 
of business, prudent and yet enterprising, he was ex- 
tremely successful. While in recent years many great 
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undertakings have suffered through bad management, 
Jord Inchcape’s many concerns remain sound. ‘To the 
ublic service he gave ungrudgingly of his time and 
experience from 1897 onwards, when he was appointed 
to the Council of India. During the War he took the 
eading part in the adjustment of shipping rates, and 
at the peace he disposed of the State’s “‘ standard ships ” 
and many confiscated German ships for some £55,000,000. 
[ord Incheape’s firmness was apparent in the proposals 
of the Geddes Economy Committee of 1921-22, and he 
as chairman of a similar committee for India a few 
months later saved the Indian Government £8,000,000 
ayear. Few men have worked harder, but Lord Inchcape 
found time also for sport. It was fitting that the end 
should come while he was aboard his favourite yacht. 
* * * * 


The Buy and Sell Campaign 

The Buy British campaign is getting a little perplexing 
now that it is combined with what might indeed seem to 
be its natural complement, a Sell British campaign. This 
needs thinking out. We must buy British rather than 
buy from the foreigner, but the foreigner must buy from 
us, because that is the essence of the Sell British cam- 
paign. That is all plain sailing if we are content for the 
foreigner to buy without paying. But if he is to pay, the 
question arises—How ? Not in goods, because we are 
buying British goods, not foreign. Not in gold, because 
he has none. In services? What services do we want 
from him? Or is it true, after all, that you can nomore sell 
internationally without buying than you can buy without 
selling ? Every nation, it is true, is resolutely setting that 
simple canon at defiance—with results that justify the 
canon up to the hilt. 

* * * * 


An Interpreter of Ireland 

The death of Lady Gregory has removed from Ireland 
one of her most characteristic and important figures. 
Galway born, she spent her childhood in the midst of 
the country whose peasants she later brought so vividly 
to life in her books and plays, learning from them the 
legends and tales which formed the background to her 
earliest work. Together with W. B. Yeats she founded 
the Abbey Theatre, when the Literary Theatre was in 
its last convulsions, thus providing a stage for the 
National movement which was to replace the stereotyped 
dramas of the school of Dion Boucicault by plays 
which had their roots in the life and legend of the country. 
At the Abbey Theatre were produced the plays of J. M. 
Synge, of Lennox Robinson, of Sean O’Casey, of W. B. 
Yeats, of Lady Gregory herself, and of many others 
whose names are now known and honoured far be- 
yond Ireland. In her later years in Dublin, and at her 
home, Coole Park, in Galway, she continued, as the many 
writers and poets who have been her guests can bear 
witness, to foster the cause of the Anglo-Irish literature 
of which she herself had been one of the pioneers. 

* . * * 


International Gifts 

American generosity, manifested not so long ago 
in the constitution of the Pilgrim Trust for our benefit, 
is illustrated anew in the Rockefeller Trust’s conditional 
offer of 2,300,000 dollars to meet three-fifths of the 
cost of the new Bodleian library buildings at Oxford. 
The remainder, £377,000, has to be subscribed by the 
end of 1986 if the offer is to hold good, but that 
very reasonable proviso will, we trust, occasion no great 
difficulty. Oxford, with its many American Rhodes 
scholars, now has old friends in every State of the Union, 
and Rhodes’ far-sighted bequest is yielding the good 
results that he anticipated in bringing educated English- 


men and Americans closer together. By a happy coin- 
cidence the news of the Rockefeller offer to Oxford was 
given out on the same day as the announcement of 
Lord Rosebery’s gift of his late father’s villas at Posilipo, 
near Naples, to the Italian nation. It is hoped that 
this famous estate, already scheduled as an Italian 
national monument, will serve Signor Mussolini and 
his successors as a holiday resort, like our Chequers. 
* * * * 

The Boy Scouts’ Sisters 

Girl Guides and their auxiliary Brownies are now so 
ubiquitous and so thoroughly a part of the accepted 
order of youthful things that it is almost a surprise to 
be reminded by Lord Baden-Powell that they did not 
exist before 1909 and were not organized till 1911. But 
the movement, once started, spread like wildfire, and 
now, according to its chief, numbers 1,094,000 girls 
in forty countries, three-fourths of the host being British. 


The enthusiasm that founded the Guides, far from 
diminishing, has grown with the years. Of the beneficent 


results of the organization none can be doubtful. The 
children themselves are interested and happy, and the 
thousands of young women who devote their leisure 
to the trainiag of companies give and gain much. Now 
that the movement has attained its majority, we can 
all see how important and essential it was that the all- 
pervading Boy Scouts should have their feminine counter- 
parts, for the ideals which Lord Baden-Powell has so 
nobly preached must be the same for both sexes if our 
civilization is to progress. 
* * * * 

Altercation on the Bench. 

The Press as a whole is scrupulously studious to avoid 
bringing His Majesty’s Judges into disrepute, but when 
His Majesty’s Judges do that for themselves the self- 
discipline of the newspapers is of small avail. When Lord 
Justice Scrutton, in allowing an appeal against a decision 
of Mr. Justice McCardie’s passed some strictures on the 
latter Judge’s habit of delivering oracular discourses from 
the Bench on things in general and married life in parti- 
cular, most people felt that something that needed saying 
had been opportunely said. Sir Henry McCardie’s rather 
belated reply, in the form of a declaration that hewill 
not let Lord Justice Serutton have his (Sir Henry’s) notes 
in the case before him in the event of its going to appeal, 
coupled with the pontifical observation that he feels it 
necessary thus to rebuke a Judge in a higher Court, is 
derogatory mainly no doubt to its author personally, but 
brings some discredit at the same time on the whole 
Bench. The Lord Chancellor should make that clear to 
all concerned. 

* ~ * * 
A Life for Five Shillings 

The one fact that matters about the Chinese flood 
situation and the relief work in progress is that five 
shillings subscribed now will keep alive a man or woman 
or child who will otherwise be dead before grain 
from the spring harvest becomes available in four or 
five weeks’ time. The easy comment that a little reduc- 
tion of China’s excess population would do no harm is 
beside the mark. The floods have reduced over-popu- 
lation tragically enough as it is, and no relief funds in 
prospect will end the process of reduction yet. But they 
may limit it, and the life or death of a father or mother 
or child in a Chinese peasant’s family means nothing 
very different from what it means in an English farmer's. 
A tale telegraphed in statistics is written in reality in 
human misery and despair. All sums sent now to the 
China Flood Relief Committee, 2 Eaton Gate, S.W. 1, 
will be cabled immediately to Shanghai to buy the 
dying back to life. 
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The Condition of Europe 


| an atmosphere of impotence, nervelessness and 
fatalism Europe is drifting helplessly towards even 
more stormy waters than threaten already to engulf 
it. Every day some new evidence of the deterioration 
of the general situation comes to hand. Not a country, 
with the temporary exception of our own, but sees its 
export trade steadily contracting month by month, 
hardly one but goes on imposing new restrictions on 
imports in the desperate hope of somehow keeping the 
trade balance even. Greece is defaulting in the payment 
of her external loans and the British Foreign Minister 
administers stern reproofs in the House of Commons 
while his deputy does the same at Geneva. Austria is 
about to declare a transfer moratorium, Bulgaria 
has already declared a partial one. All those countries 
may be in some degree at fault. More rigorous finance 
might have enabled them to stave off a little longer the 
confession of powerlessness to pay. But fundamentally 
the blame lies at other doors. Payment to another 
country, whether it be payment for imports or payment 
for interest on loans, can only be made through the 
export of goods. That is how foreign currency must be 
obtained, whether for the purchase of foodstuffs and 
other necessities or to provide creditors periodically with 
their just dues. And in proportion as exportation is 
impeded by the erection everywhere of barriers against 
imports, just so far will the attainment of those necessary 
aims be frustrated. If Greece, or any other country, 
cannot sell abroad she cannot pay abroad. Sales abroad 
are not yet completely atrophied. Some trade does still 
continue even while the impediments multiply. But 
those should be first to rail at Greece who never put on 
a tariff to keep Greek products out. 

Greece, of course, is no more than a_ serviceable 
example, to illustrate what is happening, often on a 
far more formidable scale, all over Europe. It is happen- 
ing, indeed, on the largest scale of all outside Europe, 
for the powerlessness of Greece to pay her debts to 
countries that will not take her goods is the same thing 
in little as the powerlessness of the European nations 
to pay an American creditor whose main purpose 
commercially is to keep out European goods. Debts 
therefore remain unpaid, the loans needed to develop 
natural resources or set remunerative enterprises moving 
are unobtainable, and underneath the economic stress 
social unrest is slowly but inevitably seething. 

That aspect of the German situation in particular 
cannot be ignored. The conflict between the National 
Socialists and the forces of moderation and order is 
joined in Prussia. The army, in forcing the resignation 
of General Groener from the Ministry of Defence of the 
Reich, has dealt Dr. Briining and the system of con- 
stitutional government that he is struggling to maintain 


the last of a series of blows whose cumulative force Ma 
end his Ministry’s career at any moment. [It i 
survive till Lausanne. If, by the miracle at which the 
political prophets in their despair are clutching, some 
solution bringing real relief to Germany is reacheg 
then the party of order may yet hold its own against 
a party which, whether it aims at anarchy or not, jg 
according to the universal belief of all but its om 
supporters, incapable of saving the country from the 
anarchy into which lax or incompetent administratioy 
would immediately plunge it. The wheel, moreover, 
in Germany will go full circle. If the Nazis get their 
opportunity and fail, the succession then is to the 
Communists. A momentarily Communist Hungary 
alarmed all Europe in 1919. A Communist Germany 
in 1932 would be a tenfold greater menace. : 
These are no empty apprehensions. Politically as 
well as economically the consequences of a failure at 
Lausanne are beyond calculation. What would be the 
effect in France of a Germany under Hitler? What 
would be the effect in Russia of a Germany in Com. 
munist hands? And failure at Lausanne is not merely 
a possible contingency. It is by all present appearances 
more probable than success. France is without a govern. 
ment and without a policy. That can hardly be avoided, 
It is the result of a constitutional accident. But its 
consequences may be none the less disastrous for that, 
Everything points to a further moratorium and another 
postponement of effective decisions as the most likely 
outcome. Such a result, however it may be decked out 
in the Press communiqués, will be naked failure. That 
prospect is beginning, it may be hoped, to alarm the 
statesmen of Europe. Our own Ministers are limited, 
of course, in their power to save the situation. They 
may have to adopt in some respects an uncongenial 
réle in persuading Germany to agree, as part of a final 
settlement, to make some reduced reparation payments 
still as soon as improved conditions permit it. If he 
took that agreement alone back to Berlin Dr. Briining’s 
fate would be sealed. But there are armament deci- 
sions and tariff decisions that might be reached, accord- 
ing with Germany’s entirely just and __ legitimate 
desires, and beneficial equally to the whole of Europe. 
The persuasion there may have to be exercised mainly 
on France. The difficulties at Lausanne are vast, but 
the consequences of failure would be too grave to con- 
template. The temptation is to temporize and drift. 
The effect of that would be to double all the difficulties 
when the Conference met again. The whirlpool does not 
recede. It stays where it is, and a continuance of drift 
will carry Europe inevitably into it in no long time unless 
the leaders of Europe have courage and strength to drive 
the ship against the current. 


Parties, Personalities, and Policies 


FYNHE present House of Commons has now been in 

existence over six months; it has carried through 
a great deal of work; and it has become possible to 
form some idea of its general capacity, of its political 
alignments, of its dominating personalities, and of the 
main lines of policy which it is pursuing. This is the 
first House of Commons since that of 1918 in which the 
official Opposition has been negligible. That fact is no 
reflection upon the efforts of the remaining fragments 
of the Socialist party in the House or of those few Liberals 
who sit with them. Mr. Lansbury has always been 
treated with respect, and though he has never been a 


great Parliamentarian his colleagues might well have 
found a worse leader. Sir Stafford Cripps has undoubted 
ability, but he seems to think it due to his party to 
thump a tub louder than any of them. Mr. Greenwood 
is frankly a political facade. He flies a number of sterco- 
typed banners, but he has political education without 
political originality. Mr. Maxton and Mr. Buchanan 
are the only spot in the Opposition which is in the least 
electric. They were not in the least stunned by the 
electoral débdcle which overtook the Labour Party, 
indeed they freely prophesied the results of flirting with 
capitalism, Nor are they frightened of the future, 
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recause they think capitalism will crash and that any 
socialist who is not frightened of that crash will join 
them. Major Lloyd George, among the Opposition 
Jiberals, has shown talent, but a family can do little in 
the absence of the father. 

Substantial opposition has to be sought among the 
ranks of the Government’s supporters ; but so far signs 
wre lacking that it will be substantial enough to break 
the National Government as internal opposition broke 
the Coalition in 1922. The most overt political opposition 
ames from a few Samuelite Liberals, such as Major 
Nathan, Sir Percy Harris, Mr. D. M. Mason and Mr. 
Dingle Foot. ‘The only impression which they have so 
jyr created is that they ought to be sitting on the other 
gde of the House, and ought never to have sat—if they 
yere to sit at all—anywhere else. But at least their 
political efficacy has been as great as that of another 
soup of malcontents headed by Mr. Amery and Sir 
Henry Page Croft. Mr. Amery’s ineffectiveness is 
marticularly surprising, for he is a man of single mind and 
val ability. ‘The reason probably is that any kind of 
a fiscal veteran is out of touch with the vast majority 
of the House, which is ready to try everything but 
bank upon nothing. In any case, the high Protectionists 
ure as suspect to members as the dogmatic Cobdenites. 
This general body is composed of diverse elements. 
There is first of all the handful of National Labour 
Members, who number no very forceful personalities 
outside the ranks of the Government. Their political 
rots are probably not very deep, though they naturally 
require and show a special degree of political courage, 
and they form the background for a very essential 
section of the Ministry. It is gratifying to note that 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald has won golden opinions, though 
he has had few Parliamentary opportunities. Mr. Thomas 
has not been very successful, though he has suffered from 
the manner rather than the matter of his handling of 
the Irish question, and the House is undoubtedly behind 
his policy. The Prime Minister’s absence has_ been 
genuinely regretted, and there is not one of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters who does not look upon him as quite 
essential to the success of the experiment of a National 
Government. There are no intrigues against him. 





The political views of the National Labour group 
seem to have more affinity with the empirical school 
of thought represented by Mr. Runciman than with 
any other. The Liberal Nationals also have no very 
conspicuous rank and file, but they are in many respects 
the backbone of the Ministry. Mr. Runciman himself 
has been the outstanding success of this Parliament, 
though he recently suffered a set-back owing to an error 
of judgement in arguing with a Cabinet colleague in the 
face of the House ; and Mr. Hore Belisha has gained for 
his under-secretaryship a new importance. Here a 
digression may be made to say that a feature of the new 
House is the extreme competence of the junior Ministers. 
Major Elliot at the Treasury, Mr. R. S. Hudson at the 
Ministry of Labour, Mr. Oliver Stanley at the Home 
Office, and Major Colville at the Department of Overseas 
Trade give the impression of being perfectly capable of 
running a Government on their own, and others, such as 
Mr. Ernest Brown, Mr. Duff Cooper, and Mr. Rams- 
botham have been less conspicuous, but hardly less 
competent. This fact augurs well for the future of 
Parliament as an institution. 

The next group in the majority is that which follows 
Sir Herbert Samuel. As already noted, they are the 
most restive, and their position is the most equivocal. 
But with a few exceptions, they would not desire parti- 
cipation in the National Government to cease, and they 


do not echo the veiled condemnation of their leaders 
which some sections of the party outside the House 
have expressed. Moreover, whatever may be the diffi- 
culties of Sir Herbert Samuel's position, he has shown 
himself a first-class Minister, and the Home Office can 
seldom have been better represented in the House. 
His associates in the “ agreement to differ” are also of 
high calibre, and, indeed, Sir Archibald Sinclair explained 
that surprising arrangement better than Sir Herbert 
Samuel himself. It is probable that this constitutional 
experiment will work, now that fiscal legislation is mostly 
finished for the time being. That is certainly the earnest 
desire of nearly all the Conservative Members who form 
the bulk of the Government's supporters. 

Conservative Members, with very few exceptions, 
are genuinely attached to the principle of a National 
Government, and any puller of party strings would 
reap a lean harvest among them. Many did not expect 
election and do not expect re-clection, but that fact 
increases their natural tendency to believe that they 
are in an age of experiment, upon which history can 
teach nothing and in which prejudice may spoil every- 
thing. They will agree to try everything, but they will 
not tolerate inaction ; and it would be just as impossible 
for the Government to refrain from trying tariffs as to 
be content with tariffs only. Indeed, the chief danger 
to the Government from its own supporters would arise 
if it were shown that retrenchment were being neglected, 
or that any branch of policy failed because of lack of 
decision. The general feeling seems to be that the present 
situation offers an exceptional chance for a bold policy. 
Legislation can be quick, and its results undisturbed 
for four years by any general election. Moreover, this 
mass of Members is very moderately minded, and not 
easily led away after “ hares.” They are at the moment 
snifling rather avidly after Sir Robert Horne’s suggestion 
of controlled inflation, but with interest rather than 
conviction. They were dazzled for the moment by 
Mr. Churchill, still the greatest Parliamentarian of the 
day ; but now they have learned to take him as little 
seriously as he takes other people. Among the Con- 
servative rank and file, Mr. W. S. Morrison, Colonel R. 
Chapman, Mr. Ellis, Miss Horsbrugh, Mrs. Ward, Mr. 
Law, Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, and Dr. O'Donovan have 
all distinguished themselves in debate. 

The question which any analysis of Parliamentary 
groups must arouse is whether there is any tendency 
towards larger groupings. The answer is that so far there 
is little revival of the movement towards “ fusion ” 
which gained great momentum at one period of the 
Parliament of 1918-22. The idea of a National Party 
has its advocates, but has not really emerged from the 
position of a smoking-room topic. Members are not 
worrying about political combinations, and probably 
will not, at least until and unless the Government shows 
signs of cracking. Parties will co-operate much more 
readily than they will incorporate or be incorporated. 
Whatever logic may dictate, the loudest cheers at political 
meetings are always reserved for references to the tradi- 
tions of the party, even though the heirs of those 
traditions may be attenuated and the traditions wholly 
irrelevant to modern times. Ideas of fusion must 
filter down from Westminster to local organisations before 
they become practical, and local organisations, not to 
speak of party headquarters, are apt to be impervious. 
Meanwhile it is an undoubted fact that there is no weaken- 
ing whatever at Westminster in the general desire to 
have a National Government, and that must satisfy 
those. who prefer substance to shadow, 

Custos, 
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How America Sees Herself 


By S. K. Ratrcrirre. 


FFXHERE are people who complain of the sameness 

of the American scene. I have never found it 
possible to share their opinion, being, on the contrary, 
more and more in agreement with the celebrated saying 
of H. L. Mencken that the United States is the greatest 
show on earth, if only by reason of its incessant changes 
of mood. No one, I think, can deny that a conspicuous 
feature of contemporary America is the rapid spread of 
a spirit of self-criticism, and the adoption, by many 
younger writers and professional men, of a habit of 
ferocious assault upon the American political system 
and social tradition. In no country that I know can 
one find a body of criticism more merciless in tone than 
that which is now being poured out in the United States. 

Perhaps the first thing to be said about the United 
States in 1932 is this, that more things have happened 
lately than .during many years past to awaken the 
people to a sense of the gravity of their problems, and 
that as a consequence the country may be nearer to 
the formulation of a decisive national policy than at 
any time since the Civil War. Needless to say, we on 
this side would like to sce the beginning of such policy 
in the contiguous realms of commerce and finance, and 
this cannot be long delayed. True, there is so far com- 
paratively little evidence that the American people are 
ready for a final settlement of the War Debts problem, 
but at least they are fast shedding their illusions about 
the trade depression. The slump of 1929 fell with 
extreme suddenness. Nor was it the ordinary people 
alone who were surprised. The most influential group 
of American cconomists was caught in the thick of a 
demonstration that America had hit the high road 
to plenty. The conquest of poverty had actually 
begun. In the campaign of 1928 Mr. Hoover put 
himself at the head of this school, and, when the 
depth of the depression could no longer be gainsaid, the 
President was the most persistent of those who pro- 
claimed that a decisive upward turn must come in a 
few months. During the past two years this Coué 
philosophy has been excessively unpopular, and at this 
moment you may hear it denounced with anger and 
scorn all over the continent. There is no longer any 
pretence of hiding the grim facts of the industrial situa- 
tion. The most cautious of Americans will admit that the 
total of the unemployed cannot be less than ten millions ; 
and it is characteristic of present-day America that 
a defeatist mood is counterbalanced by an immense 
fund of sardonic humour expressed through ,all the 
agencies of platform and Press, stage and cinema. 

This, of course, is the presidential year and the clection 
campaign which opens next month ought, according to 
British notions, to comprise a contest of the highest 
political interest. But that is not at all what America 
is anticipating. Never within living memory have 
political questions counted for so little; never has it 
been quite so hard as now to state the differences between 
Democrat and Republican. The modern American has 
no interest in those differences, for he is becoming aware 
that the vital problems of his country have nothing to 
do with the old game of the political parties. 

Mr. Hoover’s term of office has been known so far as 
an epoch of “ fact-finding.” And, as it happens, the 
Administration’s activity in this direction has been sup- 
plemented by an amazing series of revelations through 
senatorial action, through State and civic inquiry, and 


through the procedure of the criminal courts. The 
American citizen finds it impossible to keep pace 


with the news. The Senate in Washington PLOVide« 
him with a bewildering analysis of American adventur. 
in foreign investment and the scandalous exteyt . 
short-selling on the Stock Exchange. Chicago plunge; 
ito civic bankruptcy at the moment when it i 
compelled to come to grips with its Al Capones, In 
New York the Tammany system is subject to one More 
investigation—this time of a character so ruthless and 
comprehensive that the name of Judge Seabury seem, 
likely to be associated with the most extraordinary 
achievement of the kind on record in any land. Tip 
Seabury sword has struck down one city official afte 
another, and it is now being brandished over the head of 
New York’s most prominent comedian, Mayor Walker 
himself. It may be said that there is nothing new jy 
all this, that even gang rule and racketeering are old. 
established terrors, and that no amount of sensationgl 
exposure will enable the better elements of America tp 
regain control of city and State affairs. That, as we know. 
has been the general belief hitherto. It has for the 
most part been justified by the facts, and I, as a journalist, 
find it difficult to escape the conclusion that the American 
methods of exposure make in effect the strongest. pro- 
tection for the crook and the public enemy. In the 
United States everything is in due time trumpeted fron 
the housetops. The flow of disclosure is self-defeating, 
The daily papers publish it all, so that nobody can go 
through it and not one person in a thousand can tell how 
much has been proved. Add to this, as we must, the 
overpowering influence of the Press and the films in 
perpetuating the popular interest in crime and _ the 
extraordinary American tolerance of, and fondness for, 
a reckless crook, and we have a_ social condition, a 
national problem, without parallel in the world. 

Nevertheless, I should contend, “ the ruling powers 
of this dark world” are beginning to yield before the 
advancing forces of a new generation. No modern 
country can stand an indefinite series of Wickersham 
reports and Seabury investigations, nor can any great city 
endure for many months the desperate experience of 
Chicago since the apotheosis and collapse of Mayor Bill 
Thompson ; while it seems fairly clear that the shocking 
farce of Al Capone—in gaol for non-payment. of income 
tax while secure from prosecution for gang murder and 
arson—is playing its part in a movement of public 
purification. The “ big shots ” may cease in time to be 
the big news. 

Nor, in this connexion, can one fail to take note of 
two new influences of very great  significance—one 
general, the other most The first is the 
economic blizzard, the unmistakable power for social 
cleanliness of hard times. The second is the Lindhergh 
tragedy, with its unprecedented appeal to the heart 
of the nation. The kidnapping remains a complete 
mystery. Nothing so far is known about it. So 
stupendous has been the réelame that few people are 
able to realize that no relevant fact has yet become 
known—that, for instance, there is no fragment of 
conerete evidence to connect the crime with the under- 
world. It is not impossible that the entire fabric of 
legend built up by police and Press, with the aid of the 
wretched go-betweens of New York and Virginia, may 
crumble into dust. But even so, the important. result 
will remain, in an emotional arousal of the American 
conscience against conditions that breed and eneourage 
certain kinds of social disease that are literally the 
most abominable known among men, 
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December 1916: A 


Question of History 


By H. Witson Harris. 


§ the Spectator pointed out a week ago, Lord Beaver- 
prook’s new volume on the political erisis in this 
country at the end of 1916 raises issues of the first im- 
tance historically. The full story of a change of 
(overnment which is claimed to have had a direct and 
yital bearing on the fortunes of the War, and which cer- 
tainly had a vital bearing on something less important, 
the fortunes of the Liberal Party in Great Britain, has 
gill to be written. One or two biographies touch on it. 
wr, J. A. Spender will no doubt deal with it fully in the 
jife of Lord Oxford, on which he is now at work. Mean- 
yhile, Lord Beaverbrook has given us his record of those 
fevered days at the beginning of December, 1916, with 
every incident outlined and appraised in meticulous detail. 
That the record is sincere need not be questioned. How 
far it can be accepted as the last word on the events it 
deals with is another matter. That is true particularly 
of the episode on which the whole decision turned, the 
jnterview between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law on 
the afternoon of Sunday, December 3rd, when Mr. Law 
charged by the Conservative Ministers in the Cabinet 
to convey to the Prime Minister a resolution meant to be 
friendly to him, left Mr. Asquith actually under the 
impression that the Tory section of the Cabinet was 
solidly hostile. The first glance at the resolution had 
been cnough to show Lord Beaverbrook himself (then 
Sir Max Aitken) that it was directed against Mr. Lloyd 
George, and his explanation of why a mind so acute as 
the Prime Minister’s failed to appreciate that at all is a 
strangely laboured affair. That Mr. Asquith, with the 
resolution before him, should have remained completely 
blind to its implications is, in fact, inexplicable. If Mr. 
Bonar Law had never produced the resolution at all, 
but simply given his own account of the views of the 
Conservative Ministers—from which Mr. Law himself, 
as a strong supporter of Mr. Lloyd George, sharply 
dissented—everything that happened would be intelligible 
enough. But Lord Beaverbrook implies throughout that 
the resolution was duly handed by the Conservative leader 
to the Prime Minister. That was, of course, the general 
assumption at the time, in spite of a story current in the 
imermost political circles that Mr. Law had been dis- 
suaded by none other than Lord Beaverbrook from show- 
ing the document to Mr. Asquith. But Lord Beaverbrook 
refers quite definitely in his book to ‘ the resolution of 
the Conservatives presented by Bonar Law.” 

[t is necessary to sketch very briefly the background 
of the events of the fateful Sunday. Towards the end 
of 1916 there was general dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the war, and changes both of men and of methods were 
demanded. Mr. Lloyd George was a conspicuous critic 
of the Government of which he was a member, and on 
November 25th, in concert with Mr. Bonar Law and Sir 
Edward Carson, he drew up a memorandum urging the 
formation of a War Council, or “ civilian general staff,” 
of which he himself was to be chairman. On Thursday, 
the 30th, Mr. Bonar Law laid the memorandum before, 
his Conservative colleagues, who strongly disapproved of 
it, Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Long reinforcing their 
oral criticism by subsequent letters to Mr. Law. On 
the Friday morning Mr. Lloyd George submitted the mem- 
orandum to the Prime Minister, who expressed his disagree- 
ment with it in a reasoned reply. On Saturday, the 
Daily Express and the Daily Chronicle came out with 
news of a Cabinet crisis. On Sunday Reynolds’s Newspaper, 
owned by Sir Henry Dalziel, a close associate of Mr. Lloyd 
George, announced that Mr. Lloyd George would resign 


if his views did not prevail. On the same morning, 
Sunday, the Conservative Ministers met at Mr. Bonat 
Law’s house, expressed great indignation at the Reynolds’s 
article, and feeling that things had come to a head, drafted 
a resolution designed, according to Lord Beaverbrook, to 
force a crisis which would mean the elimination of Mr. 
Lloyd George and a reconstruction of the Government 
with Mr. Asquith still as Prime Minister. ‘Mr. Bonar Law 
after much hesitation gave his approval to the resolution 
and promised to take it to the Prime Minister that after- 
noon at three o'clock ”’ (Beaverbrook, p. 214.) 

The resolution ran as follows : 

“We share the view expressed to you by Mr. Bonar Law some 
time ago that the Government cannot continue as it is. 

** It is evident that a change must be made, and in our opinion the 
publicity given to the intention of Mr. Lloyd George makes recon- 
struction from within no longer possible. 

** We, therefore, urge the Prime Minister to tender the resignation 
of the Government. 

“Tf he feels unable to take that step we authorise Mr. Bonar 

Law to tender our resignations.” 
It is not a document distinguished by clarity or felicity of 
expression, but the decisive paragraph, as Lord Beaver- 
brook repeatedly insists, was the second. The political 
choice at the moment was between Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George, and this paragraph was an 
undisguised criticism of Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Asquith, 
who may or may not have been lacking in vigour, but was, 
at any rate, not lacking in acumen, could never have 
failed to appreciate that the moment he saw the resolu- 
tion. But did he see it? No one, reading Lord Beaver- 
brook, could have any doubt about that. But Lord 
Beaverbrook, after all, can only speak at second-hand. 
There were only two first-hand witnesses to what happened 
at Downing Street that Sunday afternoon, and they, 
like so many other actors in the drama of the moment, 
are both dead. But it is clearly to them that we must 
turn first. Mr. Bonar Law has apparently left no record 
of the incident. If he had, Lord Beaverbrook would 
certainly have known of it and quoted it. Mr. Asquith 
referred to it, so far as I know, only once, but that 
reference, unless his word is to be doubted, is decisive. 
The chapter on the change of government in his Memories 
and Reflections is contributed by Lord Crewe. He, of 
course, deals with the Conservative resolution, and 
Mr. Asquith adds this footnote (italics mine): 


“The resolution referred to by Lord Crewe, which was passed 
by the Unionist Ministers on Sunday, December 3, but was not shown 
to me by Mr. Bonar Law, was to the following effect: . . .” 


The date when the footnote was written is not clear, 
but it needs a great deal of second-hand evidence to 
upset so categorical a statement by the chief actor in 
the drama. That statement, moreover, explains much 
that would else be inexplicable. Lord Beaverbrook 
himself, indeed, observes that it was only when the 
Conservative Ministers, not satisfied that Mr. Bonar 
Law had represented their intentions accurately at 
10 Downing Street, sent three of their number the next 
day to assure Mr. Asquith that the resolution was meant 
to be friendly, not unfriendly, to him, that he grasped 
the situation for the first time. Whether subsequent 
history would have been different if he had realized it 
on the Sunday afternoon (critical moves were following 
each other almost hourly) is matter for speculation. But 
the events of 1916 are now becoming history,and it is 
important that the history should be accurate. Many 
who could have confirmed or corrected this version or that 
are gone. Those who remain will, it may be hoped, lay 
their memories under tribute while they still can in the 
service of truth, 
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Scotland began its annual meetings. Not all 
readers of this journal, perhaps, are aware that the 
Scottish General Assembly is a Court of the Realm, and 
the oldest surviving national institution in Scotland. 
Three hundred and seventy-two years ago, it held its 
first meeting in Edinburgh; and on Tuesday the Lord 
High Commissioner, Sir Ian Colquhoun, representing His 
Majesty the King, will once more have renewed His 
Majesty’s assurance, solemnly given on the day of his 
Accession, in terms prescribed by law and used by his 
predecessors, that he would uphold the Protestantism of 
the Church of Scotland, and steadfastly maintain its 
Presbyterian form of Church Government. This annual 
assurance, when read out to an upstanding House, is 
invariably greeted with applause in the General Assembly, 
and is probably the most jealously safeguarded political 
inheritance of the Church, Its intention is also firmly 
embedded in the Treaty of Union between Scotland and 
England, which was ratified in 1707 ; upon it, as the late 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh said, depends His Majesty’s 
“claim to the allegiance of Scotsmen.” 

In these circumstances, it has caused disquietude to 
not a few that part of the agenda of the Assembly of 
1932 (this article is written on the eve of its meeting) is 
to be a proposal to enter into “ unrestricted conference” 
with the Church of England, with a view to obtempering 
the general invitation issued by the Lambeth Conference 
of 1921 to “all Christian people.” If “ unrestricted 
conference ”’ is to be held as meaning a readiness to re- 
consider the Presbyterian constitution of the Church of 
Scotland, the zealous group who are forwarding this 
proposal, and have recently been discussing it at Lambeth, 
hardly appear to have realized that their way is blocked 
by statute law, the Treaty of Union and the King’s 
Oath. Correspondence in recent issues of the leading 
Scottish metropolitan journal makes it fairly clear with 
what reception a step in any such way compromising the 
Church’s historic testimony would be met in the Presby- 
teries; whilst it is not unnatural to ask whether the 
“historic episcopate” is similarly to come into the 
melting pot of conference. If not, such an air of un- 
reality would be given to the use of the word “ unrestric- 
ted ” on either side, as to make it seem advisable that it 
should be withdrawn. 

The meetings of the Assembly will be continuous till 
June 2nd or 3rd. Its constitution and proceedings form 
a magnificent example alike of ordered democracy, of 
continuous national tradition and of the working of an 
ecclesiastical Parliament more nearly complete in its 
representation of the religious conviction of the people 
than that of any other nation in the world. The Assembly 
forms the apex of a logically built-up structure of Church 
Courts, from the parochial or congregational Kirk Session, 
through Presbytery and Synod, to the Assembly itself, 
It is the ultimate court of reference ; and from its decisions 
in matters spiritual (even if they imvolve the sacrifice of 
temporalities) there is no appeal to the civil courts, 
The Assembly, in the name of the Church, does not acknow- 
ledge, and has never acknowledged, any secular suprem- 
acy. The King is head of the Church of England ; 
Seotsmen, on the other hand, have carried even to 
academic lengths their testimony to the sole Headship 
of Christ. 

Since the reunion, three years ago, of the United Free 
Church with the Church of Scotland, the Assembly has 
assumed embarrassingly large proportions ; and proposals 
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The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 


By Tue ReEvEREND Dr. ArcurBaLpD FLEMING. 
N May 24th, the General Assembly of the Church of 


for measures of delegation and decentralization are already 
mooted. Its composition is made up of clerical anq lay 
commissioners in almost equal proportions. These te 
elected by the Presbyteries ; and too much stress cannot 
be laid on the influence of this strong lay element jy 
democratizing and popularizing the Assembly ; mak 

it, since the disappearance of the Scottish Parliamen, 
and even before that, by far the most representative body 
in the matter of expressing national opinion and aspina 
tion, within the Scottish realm. 

Distinguished visitors are always welcomed by thy 
General Assembly. They are often the guests of th 
Lord High Commissioner at the Palace of Holyroodhous, 
and are given places in the Throne Gallery. But fron 
that high eminence they may not speak. They can only 
do this from the floor of the Assembly, and on its formal 
invitation. This year, it is said that the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York will be among these honoured 
guests. Many of us will remember the visit, at the close 
of the War, of Earl Haig (himself an elder of the Church) 
and Lord Horne ; in an experience of forty or fifty years, 
one has never witnessed so intense a scene as that. Othe 
visits outstanding in memory are those of the late 
Archbishop Lord Davidson, the late Archbishops 
Temple and Maclagan, and the late Bishops Wilkinson 
and Brent. 

This year, the parlous state of the Church’s Foreign 
Mission funds cannot but occupy the Assembly’s serious 
attention. But the reception of missionaries on furlough, 
and their welcome by the Right Reverend Moderator 
(primus inter pares for the year) will afford, as usual, one 
of its most moving and picturesque episodes. There will, 
doubtless, be lively, and possibly acrimonious debate 
over a proposal to admit women not only to the eldership, 
but to the ordained ministry. The somewhat precipitate 
urging to the front of this question, to some extent by 
promoters associated, in the public mind, at least as much 
with the political as the more definitely religious claims 
involved, is regretted by many; especially as no very 
considerable body of opinion—and perhaps least of all, 
of women—appears to be behind the movement. Its 
discussion, if allowed to develop, is expected to engender 
bitterness, may possibly lead to disruption, and is regarded 
as unfortunate, inasmuch as it comes so soon after the 
general burying of religious hatchets in Scotland at the 
time of the recent Union. 

Impressions of many General Assemblies—the present 
writer must have witnessed at least forty-five—flood one’s 
memory. Of a long series of Lord High Commissioners, 
most of whom one has known, some of -whom one has 
served as Chaplain, the first vividly recalled is the jovial 
Francis, Earl of Rosslyn, who was Commissioner in 1874-76 
and 1878-80. Of him it is told that, when Disraeli was 
forming his ministry, he suggested Rosslyn’s name to 
Queen Victoria as Master of the Horse. But no one who 
used such language as Rosslyn did should hold Household 
office with her, said Her Majesty. “ Then,” Disraeli 
is said solemnly to have replied, “ let him be made Com- 
missioner to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland.” Throughout the Assembly, the ancient 
Palace of Holyrood, rich in memories of Mary Stuart and 
Prince Charlie, is the scene of many and gracious hospi- 
talities. As for the Moderator’s Chair, how many names 
and faces of its past occupants rise before one—Tulloch 

and Milligan ; Mitchell and Cunningham the historians ; 
Cooper and “ A. K, H. B.”; Macgregor and Chartcris 
and Marshall Lang (father of the present Archbishop) ; 
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WeAdam Muir, Donald and Norman Macleod, Story, 
Wallace, Williamson and many another. The present 
writer, Who knew them, and shared the confidences of 
most, nOW almost alone survives to tell of their private 

ch, their several contributions to the vital flow of 
our great. traditions, and the injunctions of faithfulness 
toa proud past and sacred trust which they would im- 
press on younger men, They were great parliamentarians, 


most of them, as well as great churchmen; it is often said 
that there is no floor of debate in the world to compare 
with that of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. This, at any rate, one may safely say—that the 
liberties and principles of the Scottish people have no more 
jealous guardian than is the Scottish Church met in 
General Assembly; nor has any sacred institution more 
truly the confidence of any nation. 


Where Ate We? 


By F. W. Bary. 


ATHEMATICS, a “ Mesopotamian * word, meaning 
\ nothing but quantitative-calculation, is, like 
machinery, a good servant, but a bad master. And a 
recent controversy in The Times, set going by Mr. Stephen 
Coleridge, is a symptom of the uneasiness widely felt, 
yet shrinking from expression, by the man in the street. 
the world of non-mathematical laymen, which, like 
(arlyle’s Black African, looks at mathematics with 
“upturned awe-struck eye,” is beginning to kick a 
little at the things which mathematical pundits are 
blandly requiring them to swallow on their knees, as 
it were, before authority hidden in the clouds, enigmatic 
and oracular, unintelligible, incomprehensible. Thus, 
on Monday, Sir James Jeans headed his last pon- 
tiieal utterance, New Wine in old Bottles; thereby 
begging the question, which is simply—are these 
“novelties ” wine at all, and not rather a dubious and 
muddy liquid unworthy of any bottles, old or new? We 
submit, with respect, a far better heading, New Lamps for 
old Ones: an exchange notoriously not always for the 
better. God forbid that we should here impiously revive 
the old controversy as to whether mathematical calcula- 
tion deserves to be regarded as thinking at all. But we 
may perhaps profitably remember a morsel of the wisdom 
of Aristotle, that the discussion of the basic ideas of 
mathematics is the proper business, not of the mathe- 
matician, but of the philosopher: a great truth, of which 
very few mathematical disputants seem to be aware. 
Space, for example. The Einsteins, Eddingtons, Jeans 
and company, limited or unlimited, present us (we 
refrain from introducing ‘“* space-time,” which, Mr. 
Bertrand Russell tells us is the most important of all 
the novelties that Einstein has introduced) present us 
with a space that curves, bends, and otherwise possesses 
figure. Mr. Stephen Coleridge objects, and with reason. 
The German word for space—Raum—is more expressive 
of the nonsensical absurdity than ours. Nothing can 
eurve, or bend in any direction, unless it has room in 
which to do it. That room is space, infinite space, the 
possibility of movement, or figure, in any or all directions. 
Far be it from us to suggest that Einstein and company, 
by bestowing so generously a figure on space—nay, 
even more generously, presenting it with time as an 
extra dimension—are only thereby betraying the most 
lamentable incapacity to grasp elementary philosophical 
ideas. As if, forsooth! that were possible. We 
modestly confine ourselves to pointing out, what is 
undeniable, that their space is not space, and_ their 
time is not time. Like the ideas of the orthodox 
economists, now happily buried, these their ideas are, 
so to say, only Platonic ideas, unreal figments, non- 
existent entities, a mathematical phantasmagoria. We 
must realize this, without allowing ourselves to be brow- 
beaten by visionary skeletons, or scared, as we may 
well be, by that truly Mesopotamian absolute—relativity. 
There, said the immortal Panurge, did I wait for thee! 
And we have been waiting for something more or less 


ee 


resembling the Einstein incarnation, ever since the 
“eighties” of last century, when we were a Junior 
Student of Christ Church, that very House which is now, 
by a strange coincidence, the home of Einstein himself : 
where among other things, we studied attentively that 
masterly and indirectly prophetic volume of analysis 
and eriticism—The Concepts and Theories of Modern 
Physics, by J. B. Stallo. Onee you start juggling with 
transcendental geometry and its kin, anything may 
happen : strange entities, ethers, times, spaces, dimensions 
innumerable, dance about like ghosts in a dim vaeuwum 
of thought, recalling vaguely the “ horrific question ” 
raised by Rabelais, so much enjoyed by Michelet : Could 
the Chimera, buzzing in the Void, devour the Second In- 
tentions 2? But critical reason, sooner or later, takes her 
revenge on the calculator who ignores her. The relativity 
that is not rooted in reality is rotten at the core: and 
the game of “ explaining the Universe ”—a large order— 
by postulating self-contradictory figments is just as idle 
in science as it is in theology: a mere waste of time: 
not Einstein’s time, but ours, the time of the world, 
ancient or modern. When space bends, and time becomes 
a dimension of space, thinking disappears, and a lunatic 
asylum would be recommended by the faculty. 


The cure is in Aristotle, that wonderful legislator of 
thought, who anticipated and provided against all these 
delusions beforehand, two thousand years ago, by 
prefixing to his immortal analysis of science in general 
and the various sciences in particular something more 
necessary still, a preliminary investigation of the back- 
ground of Nature, her warp and woof, time and space, 
infinity and causation, necessity and chance, motion 
and change, which modern science and _ philosophy 
despised and rejeeted only to go wildly astray. Hence 
come scientific men, like Huxley, professing a philosophy 
that makes science impossible, or like Darwin, vainly 
endeavouring to explain organie Nature by accidental 
infinitesimal variation : hence come the Kants, advocating 
a theory of knowledge which cuts its own throat, or the 
Hegels, confusing Being with Thinking, and contraries 
with contradictions : henee come the calculators, noticed 
by Aristotle in his own day, who mistake calculation for 
philosophy, the instrument for the brain. But we may 
safely leave Aristotle to look after himself, and say, 
with Macrobius, hine profecti, hue revertuntur. The world 
will return to him, all in good time, when it is tired of 
floundering about in the bogs of philosophical absurdity 
into which it has fallen by following a succession of 
Wills 0’ the Wisp, who are notable for nothing so much 
as a total lack of Aristotle's most characteristic and 
invaluable quality, critical common sense. And common 
sense is emphatically the true Catholic Church of humanity 
outside which there is no salvation, so that we may say to 
every philosopher who flouts it, with rugged old Piers 
Plowman : 


** But holychirche and hii: holde better togideres, 
The moste myschief on molde : is mountyng wel faste.” 
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The Theatre in Scotland 


By James Bripie 

(Author of Tobias and the Angel, The Anatomist, &c.). 

PYNHE only conclusion one can draw from the facts 

and figures is that the population of Scotland 
is too busy acting to go to the theatre. Dundee has 
unashamedly “ gone talkie.” Aberdeen, in response to 
a public outcry, has preserved its Theatre Royal and 
is now leaving it severely alone. Glasgow and Edinburgh 
have been favoured beyond their deserts. An excellent 
repertory company called the Masque Theatre is filling 
the gaps left by the touring companies justifiably afraid 
of crossing the Tweed. The citizens have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing capably acted versions of Shaw, 
Pirandello, Tchekov, Barrie, Aldous Huxley, Masefield, 
Neil Grant and others, an opportunity of which they 
avail themselves in very small numbers indeed. Recently, 
I believe, the company has made a small profit in Edin- 
burgh, but Glasgow makes short work of that. A week or 
two ago a really brilliant Back to Methuselah was played to 
a mere handful, a proportion of which had obviously 
drifted in by mistake. In Glasgow, at any rate, a glimmer 
of intelligence is apt to kill even musical comedies, and 
Bitter Sweet and Tantivy Towers were failures. The 
curiously ill-assorted names of J. M. Barrie, Carl Brisson 
and Ruth Draper have still drawing power, and the 
strange attraction of the Barretts of Wimpole Street 
packed the theatre with an audience appreciative of 
crinolines but of little else. Take us for all in all, 
however, we are what the Americans call a “ hick” territory 
so far as good plays well acted are concerned. The 
part of just Lot in the cities of the Plain has been 
assumed by the Scottish National Theatre Society in 
Glasgow, and two repertory theatres, one professional 
and one amateur, in Edinburgh. They are but evilly 
supported, as are one or two other attempts to keep 
the drama alive by coterie activities. 

On the other hand, every town and country district 
from Wick to Gretna has more amateur dramatic clubs 
than it can hold, and actors come to the annual Olympiads 
of the Scottish Community Drama Association in 
thousands. The newspapers are full of hints on pro- 
duction, and lecturers on dramatic art declaim without 
ceasing. A recent and healthy sign of the times is the 
secession of the S.C.D.A. from its parent body in London. 

It is difficult to read such Heavens. Those who say 
that the Talkies have killed the Theatre may point to 
the fact that the rise of rural dramatic societies coincides 
with the death of the rural cinema; but the amateur 
movement is as lively in the towns as in the country 
places. We are still faced with the contradiction of an 
enthusiasm for plays and for acting them existing with 
a complete indifference to the finished article. 

This contradiction is not confined to Scotland, but it 
is doubtful if conclusions valid for other countries can 
be drawn in that singular land. It is a country liable 
to sudden religious, political and artistic upheavals, and 
it takes them very seriously when they arrive. And it 
has never had a Theatre of its own. In the art of the 
stage it has been a province of southern Engic.a, with 
intervals when it burned the houses of damnation to 
the ground and would have no play-acting at all. Even 
the pioneer Glasgow Repertory Theatre depended upon 
plays which had been franked by intelligent London 
audiences, and no Scottish dramatist came forward with 
a really serious contribution. It was otherwise with 
our religion. We left England alone and imported our 
religion from Europe and acclimatized it. We did the 
same with our politics long before the present Nationalist 
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Movement was broached. Our curious halting weve 
skewbald literature owes little to England. Indeeq ee 
may claim to have revived that nation’s interest in 
lyric poetry, in biography and in criticism at one time 
and another, to say nothing of the novel. Both Nations 
have depended upon Europe for music (if the prac. 
titioners of the bagpipe are excluded), but Scotland can 
pride herself on a certain amount of independence even 
here. As for the Fine Arts, the last important conti. 
nental conflagration but one lit a bonfire in Glasgoy 
and the walls of our educated rich still glow with the 
works of Lavery, Hornel, Macaulay Stevenson, Walton 
and others of the school to the exclusion of all “ oy. 
siders.” 

It may be, then, that our indifference is an indifferenge 
to second-hand goods, and that our enthusiasm is th 
result of an impulse to found a native drama. It wil 
be interesting. The traditional Scottish method of 
making contact with the Continent is not, so fg 
apparent. There is no native school of general writes 
on which to draw. The Scottish Renaissance remains, 
in the meantime, the stander of a rather irritatingly 
superior little clique. This is a description, not , 
criticism. All pioneers are irritating and superiority js 
their besetting vice ; and the clique may be in the right 
keeping its telescope trained across the North Sea, 
Be that as it may, it hasn’t contributed to drama and 
shows no sign of doing so. What has happened in the 
past dozen years is the emergence of a few native play. 
wrights with a definitely Scottish orientation. John 
Brandane can put the smell of the heather over the 
footlights. Donald Maclare.. , «ue a& Teniers of 
rural Scotland. Joe Corrie’s sketches of pithead life 
have a startling vitality. There are, perhaps, ten others, 
all technically well-equipped, all using the life around 
them, none of them a copyist, and none of them, except 
Corrie, prolific. ‘To them may be added a powerful ally 
in Gordon Bottomley. Most of these have been sponsored 
by the Scottish National Players in tiny five-night runs, 
If Scottish drama ever has a history, it will be accounted 
to those Players that they did what they could; but, 
alas, the sons of the comfortable Maecenas of the 
‘eighties are too often cocknified little vulgarians whose 
patronage of the arts reaches no furthe, than the Peeping 
Tom delights of a ‘“‘ musics!” show. And as for their 
daughters . . .! 

Well, the arts have arisen and flourished before 
without the intervention of patrons, literary circles or 
foreign schools ; and if something is growing out of the 
soil, not even the national characteristic of pedantic 
criticism and wnwearied carping will kill it. We must 
hope for the best. It is true that most amateur acting 
and playwriting has the same relation to the art of the 
theatre that painting chrysanthemums on tambourines 
has to pictorial art. But the amateur actor need not 
always be a figure of fun, and he is the less ridiculous 
when he is a unit of a nation striving to express its soul. 


“Ra gs 29 

By J. E. S. 

N ANY middle-aged men will have worked themsclyes 
up into a vaguely reminiscent mood over the news 

that certain unknown Cambridge undergraduates have 
climbed the roof of King’s College Chapel and fixed a pair 
of open umbrellas to the two western pinnacles. To reach 
these pinnacles, which stand more than 100 feet above 
the ground, was a feat of great physical daring. It could 
be accomplished only at serious risk to life and limb. To 
many the whole thing will seem a mere senseless act. of 
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Neve ff ygndalism and folly. No one can pretend that the sus- 
d, We ended umbrellas (one of which has since been shot down 
Cst in B py an undergraduate marksman with a sporting rifle) 
> time erve any useful purpose, or that they enhance the beauty 
ations or the dignity of the famous edifice which we owe to the 
prac. pious munificence of King Henry VI. The Chapel, beauti- 
cap ful as It is in most eyes, has had its detractors before now. 
even BP puskin saw in it a resemblance to an inverted dining-room 
conti. | ible; coarser critics have gone so far as to liken it to a 
Asgow HP sow lying on her back. But even a dining-room table, 
h the # even a recumbent sow, may have their feelings. There is 
‘alton yo reason to suppose that, if they sought to increase their 
“out. BP jatural attractions by adventitious aids, they would select 
open umbrellas for the purpose. 
Tence Which exordium is merely to demonstrate (though it 
S the J jyeeds no demonstration) that the performance of the 
+ wil (ambridge undergraduates was neither useful nor orna- 
d of F nental. It served no conceivable public end, and con- 
far, B ferred: not. the smallest benefit upon any single human 
ritery heing. Put that is the essence of the “rag” ; it is not 
‘ains, J yeant to Confer benefits or to serve public ends. It is just a 
ingly J « rag.” When the youn? re taken that way there is no 
ot 4 saying them nay. We elders must just shrug our shoulders 
ty is and mumble such commonplaces as the occasion suggests. 
right HF Yost of us (let us hope) can still feel a sneaking sympathy 
Sea, BP vith an irresponsibility which increasing age and cares 
and F pave long since eliminated from our own moral compo- 
the FP ition. 
ay. Who does not remember the story of Dr. Johnson and 
Fohn his midnight “rag” in the company of Topham 
the # peauclerk 2? When they knocked him up at his rooms in 
» Of B the Temple, his fitst cilfiighf was of thieves, and he came 
life F to the door with a poker in his hand. He soon saw his 
ers, BF nistake. ‘* What, is it you, you dogs?” he ex- 
und F aimed.“ Pl have a frisk with you.” And off'the old 
ept F fellow went with his jovial companions. Let us hope that 
ally they had a good time. Tis sober friends rallied him after- 
red F yards on his escapade. “I heard of your frolic tother 
mS. F night,” said Garrick; “you'll be in the Chronicle.” 
ted BF Johnson’s comment was characteristic : “ He durst not do 
but, HP such a thing,” he observed. ‘‘ His wife would not let him!” 
the That is perhaps how it stands with most of us ; we should 
ose F like to -only our wives won't let us. At any rate the 
Ing F excuse will serve its tarn. 
el Undergraduate “ rags ¢ ‘ave been numerous and 
varied. One cannot claim the same measure of success for 
1 FB them all. Mere audacity is not enough to make a success- 
OF ful“ rag’; a certain element of humour, or at least of 
the eccentricity, is also a necessary ingredient. The old 
tie F obvious things have been done so often. An under- 
ust F graduate in the Book of Snobs distinguished himself by 
ing # wadding the insides of his tutor’s boots with cobbler’s 
the F wax, which caused the reverend gentleman “ excruciating 
nS BF pain” when he came to undress in the evening. Another 
it F (an inveterate ragger) “ made away with the college pump- 
SF handle, filed St. Boniface’s nose smooth with his face, 
carried off four images of nigger-boys from the tobac- 
conist’s, and painted the senior proctor’s horse pea- 
green.” That. was how they “ ragged ” a hundred years 
ago. Nowadays the science has grown more complicated, 
and greater originality is required (though perhaps the 
es pea-green horse might still pass muster) to satisfy the 
WS f critical standards of a sophisticated age. The mere hunt 
ve f for trophies, once so popular, has lost its vogue. What 
ir} after all is a policeman’s helmet (that used to be regarded 
ch as a great prize), a pawn-broker’s sign, or even a railway 
ve f lamp from Liverpool Street Station ? Is it credible that 
ld | enterprising youth ever contented itself with such tri- 
fof vialities ? The umbrellas, fluttering from King Henry’s 
of | pinnacles, laugh them to scorn. 
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Cambridge memories that reach back to the early 
‘nineties will recall a once famous “ rag ”—a “ mock 
funeral” that brought a certain May term to its close. 
It differed from some of its suecessors in that it owed its 
inception to no idle whim. It had a stern purpose ;_ it 
was a “ grand remonstrance”’ against those long-suffering 
officials, the University Proctors who had been so unfeel- 
ing as to send down a group of popular undergraduates. 
The merits of the dispute have long been buried in oblivion; 
but there are still some who remember the cortége of 
“mourning coaches ”’ that blocked the entire thorough- 
fare between the station and the centre of the town. More 
famous still was the episode of the “ Sultan of Zanzibar ” ; 
an affair so carefully conceived and so well executed that 
it ran its course without hitch or contretemps throughout 
the length of a long summer day. It all happened barely 
twenty years ago; but these things pass rapidly into 
legend, and the story has already acquired certain 
legendary characteristics. Accounts differ in details ; 
some have it that it was not the “ Sultan of Zanzibar” 
who played the titled réle, butanother swarthy potentate 
with a name so unpronounceable that one may well be 
Be that as it may, the 
A telegram 


excused for having forgotten it. 
main outlines of the story are not in dispute. 
reached Cambridge one happy morning announcing that 
“His Highness” (of Zanzibar or elsewhere) proposed to 
visit the University town and would appieciate any small 
attentions during his stay. The city fathers girded up 
their loins; and when the “ Sultan” arrived at the 
appointed time, he was met with all due ceremony, 
banqueted in the Guildhall, shown round the Colleges and 
finally despatched back to London by the evening train. 
“His Highness “comported himself with a dignity worthy 
of his royal descent, and not one breath of doubt or sus- 
picion marred the amenities of the function. Next morn- 
ing brought enlightenment ; it appeared from the papers 
that the real Sultan had spent the day in quite a different 
part of the country. 

The perpetrators of this classic “ rag” were never 
Everybody knew who they were, but 
The Univer- 
sity authorities were in a curious position. If the identity 
of the delinquents had been brought to their official notice, 
they must have taken action. It never was. They 
remained (many believed that they took good care to 
remain) in official ignorance of the facts. A pleasant 
story is told of the Master of Trinity of the day. An 
incautious visitor, while discussing the affair in the Lodge 


brought to book. 
it was nobody's business to show them up. 


drawing-room, was on the point of mentioning names, 
when the Master, with the silken urbanity for which he 
enjoyed a world-wide renown, blandly diverted the con- 
versation into less dangerous channels. He was deter- 
mined not to know. 

One other Cambridge incident deserves to be recorded. 
A post-War incident this time. Tt concerns a War trophy, 
a heavy German gun which stood behind locked gates and 
heavy iron railings in the precincts of Jesus College. The 
gun was removed at midnight by a party of undergraduates 
(for a bet, it is said), carried without detection through 
the town for the best part of a mile, and placed trium- 
in the front court of Caius. How the feat was 


phant}y 
The removal of the 


accomplished remains a mystery. 
gun from Jesus, its furtive progress along the strects, its 
mode of entry through the closed portals of Caius, are all 
inexplicable. The fact remains that the thing was done. 
It is difficult for a Cantab, and a middle-aged one at 
that, to write of Cambridge without quoting Calverley ; 
* When within my veins the blood ran, 
Avid the curls were on my brow, 
I did, oh ye undergraduates, 
Much as ye are doing now. 
Wherefore bless ye, O beloved ones... 
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“Bless ye” sounds like Mr. Vincent Crummles ;_ but 
let it stand. If the blessings of the elderly are of any 
value, they are yours in all abundance. The cheap Press 
may gibe at your “ senseless freaks * ; we are content to 
smile and wish you luck. To all of you, be it understood ; 
including the marksman who (let us hope) will soon bring 
down his second umbrella. 


Scottish Letter 


SCOTLAND AND CANADA, 


English people seem to be a little taken aback at the 
vigorous spirit of independence displayed in the recent 
dispatch of a Scottish Trade Mission Ship to Canada. The 
extraordinary success of the venture in Montreal—40,000 
visited the ship on the first day and by the end of the 
week £100,000 worth of goods had been ordered (including 
dogs)—is sure to have an encouraging effect on the depressed 
spirits and drained resources of the home country. Sentiment 
between Canada and Scotland is naturally strong. 


ok * te * 
A.P.R.S. CorraGces -- 

The for the Preservation of Rural Scotland 
has recently drawn criticism by its publication in the Press 
of designs for various types of small rural subsidy dwellings. 
These have been prepared by various un-named architects 
and are available to local authorities on payment of a smail 
fee. As they are vative in character, well planned and good 
to look upon, as well as conforming to the Scottish Depart- 
ment of Health requirements, the scheme seems on the face 
of it eminently worthy, and whatever critics may say on the 
score of their use stifling individuality and local variety, I 
have no doubt in my own mind that their adoption by some 
counties or burghs (otherwise perhaps not employing a 
qualified architect at all) would effect an improvement in 
the appearance and planning of much of the future rural 
housing of Scotland. Better these efficient and attractive 
cottages, surely, than the devastating results of laissez-faire 
that mock the countryside to-day with strident colours and 
regrettable shapes, or the monotonous housing with which 
local authorities have saddened many of our villages. 


Association 


x * * ce 
>-AND BRIDGES. 

A.P.R.S. New concrete bridges 
are rising on the new Fort William—Inverness road, and the 
two that are now under construction, Invergarry and Oich 
Bridges, designed by Edinburgh engineers and architects, 
show a far greater feeling of fitness for surroundings than 
those interesting but startling bridges built by a London 
firm some years ago on the Blair Atholl—Inverness road. 
The colour—a warm but delicate pinky-brown—of Invergarry 
Bridge would alone make it worth visiting, since the cold 
grey tone of most modern concrete work has been one of 
the chief bars to its successful use in rural districts and 
particularly among the warm browns of Highland scenery. 
To build in concrete and disguise with stone facings, a bastard 
modernity noticeable in many districts and considered to be 
artistic by some, shirks the issue altogether. General Wade 
never bothered himself with this trick of scene-painting in 
real scenery. He made roads and built bridges straight- 
forwardly, and the very merit of his work lies in its worthy 
simplicity. We should like posterity to think the same 
of the jobs we undertake. 


influence is increasing. 


* 2 * 2 
Tune New Oxcnesrra. 

So far three summer concerts have been given by the 
newly-formed Scottish Philharmonic Orchestra in Scottish 
Broadcasting House. Apart from the first concert, which 
struck me as dull, the programmes have been enterprising, 
while the orchestra has been ably led and has so far been 
conducted with refreshing vigour by young Scottish con- 
ductors who would normally have very little opportunity 
of working in their native country. Co-operation with the 
B.B.C. will, I understand, enable the Scottish Philharmonic 
to tour Ayr, Inverness, Perth, and Galashiels, during the 
autumn, 


—_— 


a 
Epstein ¢. Mincr. 

Last winter the Society of Scottish Artists invited Rava; 
Miinch to send over some of his paintings to their exhibition 
in the R.S.A. Galleries. They discovered so much ignorance 
in us, provoked therefore so much indignation (especially in 
the Press) and outraged so many of Edinburgh’s artistic 
proprieties that the public attendance at the exhibition 
increased by one thousand five hundred over the Previous 
year’s figure. Not to be outdone by this sensational coup 
the Royal Scottish Academy have borrowed Epstein’s Genesis 
from Mrs. Alfred Bossom for their summer show, and one 
can only hope that their learned President has been comforteq 
by the really intelligent appreciations (** Now why on earth 
is she that shape? Oh Genesis . . . I see.” * One doesn't 
like to be seen looking at the thing my dear... not pretty 
at all... you know I really wonder at the authorities 
allowing it to be exhibited in Edinburgh . . .* &c.), that the 
public have accorded his Academy’s latest enterprise, 
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“NationaL Liprary Downstairs.” 

Having found about the worst site in the Seottish capital 
for their new Library and formulated a suitably unenterprising 
library policy, our National Library Trustees have stuck 
to their decisions (and Sir Alexander Grant’s £100,000) with 
a tenacity that, considering the protracted storm of informed 
criticism that has raged on all sides for some time, has surely 
been unprecedented for obstinacy, lack of technical knowledge, 
and a steady flouting of public opinion. 

The council of the Scottish Library Association in their 
1931-2 report. just published, remark bluntly that “ the 
scheme . . . misses a great opportunity,” and as the Scottish 
architects have said the same thing only more often and in 
such detail that not even the skilful advocacy of Lord Clyde, 
Lord President and one of the chief Library Trustees, could 
conceal the scheme’s distressing flaws from public curiosity, 
we may take it that the future possibilities of our National 
Library are (to put it mildly) not great. 

Probably few outside the inner circle of Trustees— many of 
them are perforce absentee members (* too distinguished to 
attend the meetings’? as Lord Salvesen put it)—know 
exactly why the Library should thus be stunted by disadvant- 
ages from its youth upwards, but one person thinks this and 
another that, and I hope by now that all the Trustees will 
have read and enjoyed the uncomfortably penetrating little 
speech delivered by Sir Patrick Ford in the recent House of 
Commons discussion. 

Lack of scientific outlook and an unwillingness to treat 
criticism as anything but an opportunity for debate seem to 
make too many lawyers in power a drag on an institution's 
development, and there, since It now seems finally settled, 
the matter had better be left. 


The Theatre 


By J. B. Priestley. 
Lyric 
For five minutes after the curtain rises the dialogue is casual, 
dexterous, and trivial, creating just that sort of vacuum 
which drama abhors and which the experienced playgoer has 
Jearnt to regard as ominous. A dead man is under discussion : 
a friend, if not a relation, of six of the seven people on the 
stage. We are made aware, more through their reticences 
than through their words, of a dark image lying in the minds 
of all of them. But Fate, less solicitous than the Automobile 
Association, forewarns neither us nor them of the Dangerous 
Corner in their affairs. One of them follows, blindly and too 
fast, a turn in the conversation: recognizes a possession of 
the dead man’s which she could never, on the known evidence, 
have seen: and thus twitches loose the decent, necessary 
shroud which had veiled the naked and suppurating truth. 

The exhumation goes fiercely forward. ‘To extract confes 
sions, and yet further confessions, from each other becomes an 
obsession imposed as a duty on the group by motives ranging 
widely from loyalty to revenge. With each avowal the dead 
man is less of a mystery, more of a monster; and with each 
avowal the Jiving themselves expose fresh depths of iniquity 
and pain behind their own masks of agreeable normality. 


CORRY ARRICK. 


“Dangerous Corner.” \t the 
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— 
they tear the bandages off each other's wounds and throw 
gown in the sight of all the secret weapons that inflicted them. 
In their relations with the dead man all are convicted in some 

of guilt; and if any had of him some memory which 
they hold dear, the truth turns it into a reproach and a 
mockery. 

Technically, the play is an amazing piece of virtuosity. 
Like an avalanche started by a bounding and irresponsible 
pebble. confession crashes resistlessly down on the bland 
pastures of normality ; it gathers momentum, as it spreads 
desolation, in the most natural way in the world. The 
impact of each separate revelation gives rise inevitably to the 
next, as one falling boulder dislodges another. The ties and 
conflicts of these characters are of a complexity—both emo- 
tional and circumstantial—far greater than is usual: yet the 
fabric of their relationships is made plausibly compact with 
the minimum of explanation and delay. 

The play, however, has two main faults, and its very 
adroitness is the cause of one of them. The modern audience 
js quick of apprehension; what may be termed the tempo 
of its perceptions has developed, since the days of the soliloquy 
and the aside, a very creditable turn of speed. But in this 
play Mr. Priestley hustles us along too fast. By developing 
internal drama along certain particular lines at too high a 
pressure he has produced something of the same effect as if 
he had crowded his scene with external action of extreme 
and recurrent violence. The occasionally misplaced laughter 
of the audience announced that Mr. Priestley was hitting 
them, not too hard, not in the wrong way, but simply too 
often. The impacts, not the implications, of an unremitting 
succession of ** strong” situations produced a reflex action, 
which found relief in silly laughter. Truth played havoc 
in that charmed but far from charming circle on the stage, 
spinning like a witchdoctor in their midst and smelling out 
his victims with fearful justice. But there were times when 
his antics and his divinations appeared too balefully con- 
tinous, and we felt that we were having. literally, too much 
of a good . thing. 

The play’s other fault is remembered rather than observed. 
It, too, is the practical drawback to a theoretical virtue. 
The play's unity of purpose—its relentless drive in a single 
direction—invests the characters with a kind of restricted, 
specialized reality. They are in the confessional all the time, 
and all the time under the goad of some powerful and torment- 
ing emotion. They are presented to us, unnaturally static, 
in the huddled, agonized attitudes of prisoners in a Little 
Ease. At the end of the play a daring and ingenious trick 
switches the action back to the point from which we started. 
Once more, but this time consciously, we approach that 
Dangerous Corner inethe conversation: and it is rounded 
The fatal slip is made, but—partly by luck, partly 
by design—it is The irreproachable pattern 
of triviality is not broken: and all the consequences we 
have seen are suspended to the sound of dance music. 

But in this interlude of repetition we have re-encountered 
Miss Mockridge, the novelist: a minor character who saw 
the original pebble dislodged but left the scene before the 
avalanche began to move. She is the most tritely and super- 
ficially observed of the characters; her part is in conesption 
almost irrelevant, in execution rather “literary.” Yet 
when we meet her for the second time she seems to have 
acquired a new interest, a new vitality, simply because, in 
contrast to the others, she can lay claim to an existence not 
conditioned by the close and terrible atmosphere of the 
Seeing her, we realize how very special has 


safely. 
overlooked. 


Third Degree. 
been the case so skilfully presented on the stage. 

The acting is, with one exception, notably good, Miss Flora 
Robson, Mr. Richard Bird, Mr. Frank Allenby, and Mr. 
William Fox particularly distinguishing themselves. Though 
mainly successful, Mr. ‘Turone Guthrie’s production at times 
produces, by its almost aggressive naturalism, the effect of 
that artifice which it so strenuously shuns. Like the tempo 
of Mr. Priestley’s drama, it too is a little ahead of its time. 

PETER FLEMING. 





Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
fo notify the SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 











Poetry 
Lady Gregory’s Wake 


Dear Lady Gregory is dead: 

Let Saints and Fairies make her bed, 
For her that made so many books 

The mourning servitors and cooks 
Will gather round the fire and bake 
The loaves of sorrow for her wake. 
The swans will fly from Castle Coole, 
And children on their road to school 
Will watch them wing above the sedge 
And pass away in snowy wedge 
Enchantedwise : and find the drive 
With roving balladmen alive. 

Dear Lady Gregory lie at rest— 

A book of poems on her breast, 

While players in the outer room 

Play tales of Ireland's laughing Doom. 


SHANE Lesiie. 


2 | 
The Tryst 
O LUELY, luely cam she in 
Ar luely she lay doun : 
I kent her be her caller lips 
An’ her breists sae sma an’ roun’, 


A’ thru the nicht we spak nae word 
Nor sinder’d bane frae bane : 

A’ thru the nicht I heard her hairt 
Gang soundin’ wi’ my ain. 


It was about the waukrife hour 
Whan cocks begin tae craw 

That she snoov'd saftly thru the mirk 
Afore the day wud daw. 


Sae luely, luely cam she in 
Sae luely was she gaen ; 
An’ wi’ her a’ my simmer days 
Like they had never been. 
Wituram Sovurar. 


A Hundred Y A 
‘Spectator,’ May 26TH, 1832. 
ScotcH Rerorm Brin. 

On the order for the second reading, on Monday, the LORD 
ADVOCATE stated, that the principle of the present was the same 
as of the former bill; nor were the alterations of detail numerous 
or important. Mr. F. PALMER said, having many years ago 
submitted a motion to the house on the subject of Seotch Reform, 
he had acquired a right to speak upon any bill for that purpose. 
He proceeded to allude to the well-known cases of Messrs. Muir 


THE 


and Palmer : 
yuraged the People of Scotland to petition for their rights 
fheir object, to quote their own words, was to 
ind free representation of the People in Parliament 
ym one end of Scotland to the other ind for 
using them Muir and Palmer were sent to Botany Bay. They were treated as if 
they had been guilty of highway robbery. They were sent to the hulks; where he 
had visited Mr. Palmer, and found him loaded with irons, and placed amid house- 
breakers, foot-pads, and highwaymen That was forty years ago What a change 
had now taken place! The actions for which men were then punished were now 
idolized throughout the country What had brought about this change ? Had not 
persecution tried to prevent it? Banishment had been tried every punishment 
had been tried ; but they had not prevented the effect of those principles which were 


These gentlemen had enc 
and for this they were punished 
claim for themselves a full, fair 
These very words were now ringing fr¢ 


calculated to benefit society The measure of Reform was now beyond the power 
of man to stop it ind he was convinced that it was calculated to add to the happiness 
cf the People. 
* * ¢ a 
A poor woman, near Eyrecourt, county Galway, was safely 
delivered, on Monday last, of four children, a son and three 
daughters, who are living and doing well. 
x * * # 


On Thursday, Signor WINTER, one of the performers of the 
Italian company, took for his benefit the German Opera of Fidelio, 
Had he not, he might have asked, 
on settling his accounts with the 
where the Devil is 


in which he did not sing a note 
with the unhappy Frenchman, 
theatrical treasurer on a similar occasion, * But 
my bénéfice ?”’ The German Opera, after having been introduced 
into the King’s Theatre on nights when the theatre would otherwise 

invaded the nights so long sacred to 
and who knows where its encroachment 
like all the world, become 
will soon push them from 


have been closed, has now 
subscribers and sing-song ; 
may end? If the Italians do 
reformers, the Germans, it seems Likely, 


thei stools. 


not, 
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Country Life 


Empry ScoTLanD. 

It is a strange effect of civilization that many of the loveliest 
places in the land go backwards rather than forwards, relapse 
to a more primitive state, and what was once valuable becomes 
almost worthless—‘‘ and all except their sun is set.” A 
Byron might say this more truly of some of the Western Islands 
of Britain than of Greece. This has been apparent for many 
years ; but in some regards is enhanced at the moment by the 
diminution of travellers and sportsmen, due to the economic 
depression. A generation ago in Skye, the isle of mist, you could 
see the relics of walls and such devices built years before 
across angles of the Lochs for the catching of fish. These were 
perishing and the boats of the fishermen had also vanished. 
The fishermen themselves had oozed away to gayer and more 
prosperous places, leaving their profession to dwindle to 
nothing in the hands of less virile persons who had stayed at 


home. 
* * * x 


You might expect that in times of depression there might 
be a return to places where life is free and livelihood is earned 
by vigour of body and the skill of the hunter ; that there would 
be some return to the securing of such “‘ primary products ”— 
blessed phrase—as fish and deer, that what makes the rich 
man’s pleasure should be not unwillingly accepted as the 
poor man’s necessity. How splendid the scene, how full of 
zest the nature of the life! If the winter is too stark for con- 
tinuous residence, why should not man have facility to do 
what is done for the younger sheep which spend summer on 
the islands and return to the mainland for the winter months ? 
At the moment even the rich man deserts the Paradise : 
the heather is left unburnt; the grouse will stand on the 
silent butts and the red deer begin to forget that quality 
of watchful shyness which is almost their second nature. 

* * * * 


Yet some natives, as great hunters and, indeed, naturalists, 
as their ancestors, remain; and it may be that the wireless 
will tend to increase their numbers. Such men consciously 
glory in their district, in their island; but they are puzzled. 
They regret and cannot understand how it has come about 
that so many things that were once a source of wealth have 
lost value. Two of these are the horns and the skins of the 
red deer. Such raw materials have fallen much more in 
price than the primary products of which our economic prophets 
are always talking: wheat, rubber, jute and the elemental 
metals, In the War such common stuff as the sphagnum 
moss, with its marvellously absorbent qualities, acquired 
value. To-day, even the cutting of peat is a failing industry, 
in Scotland at any rate, if not in Ireland, where it has always 
helped to keep the peasantry alive, giving as invaluable a 
subsidiary industry to the Irish peasant as the poplar woods to 
the French peasant. You would think their beauty alone would 
ensure the popularity of the Western islands. I have been 
travelling among them with a companion who has had some 
traffic with the Isles of Greece. He continually saw likenesses 
that surprised him; and preferred on the whole the glory 
that is Scotland to the glory that was Greece. It is difficult to 
believe that some of the outer islands should be so neglected 
by a nation that exults in travel. These are, of course, a 
paradise for the naturalist, and creatures that most of us 
have regarded as rare may be seen in mass. Let me make a 
catalogue. Outside the little island of Gigha the sea was alive 
with eider duck, a beautiful bird to watch. The colours of 
the drake are as salient as those of the sheldrake and allow 
no likely inference that he is the mate of the dull brown 
bird that accompanies him. Rocks thereabouts were patrolled 
not only by shag (in great numbers) and cormorants, but 
by seals that lay lazily as if they enjoyed being watched. 

* * * * 


One of the passages in literature that has long delighted 
me is an account by Thoreau (in Walden, a book too much 
neglected) of the loon. Why have our writers said so little 
of this large and curious tribe of bird? Within a day or 
two of residence in this neighbourhood we watched a number 
of red-throated divers at fairly close quarters, and rather 
more remotely several great northern divers, swimming 


as fast, it seemed, as a motor boat. Within the Minute 
and half or so that they would spend from time to time 
under water they covered altogether astonishing distances 
It was a game in itself to mark their emergence, It op 
stimulating change for an inland dweller to be in a place 
where big birds are more common than small: divers, 
goosanders, shags, and cormorants, and last and greateg 
the golden eagle. 
* * * * 

The mammals add as much to the change as the birds, 
The red deer, which abound and in the summer are singularly 
tame, repay close observation. The faithfulness of the 
hind, her careful fondness for the young for as much ag 
two years of its life, the diurnal migrations from hill to valley, 
the signs of their journeys—as to rock and cave in foul weather 
—the litter of splendid horns—these and such like are Oceupa- 
tion enough for.a day and days. And the deer do not have 
the hills to themselves. I made a long trip once into the 
Rockies and upper valleys of the Selkirks to see the wild 
goat, that live in their remoteness; and must confess that 
at that date I had no idea that there were North British hills, 
and those the nearest, where wild goat could be seen in scenery 
as entrancing, though of course not so tremendous. They 
are numerous enough, and live beside the blue hares which 
will lie on the granite rocks so sure of their colour protection 
that you might think them tame. 

* * * * 


Some of the islands (like Pevensey) are “ fathoms deep in 
history.” Colonsay is an Ithaca and one wonders whether 
its relics have been worthily investigated ; but perhaps the 
greater wonders are prehistoric; and in one regard legible 
enough. It would not be outrageous to claim the raised 
beaches as one of the wonders of the world. One knows in 
scores of places of shingle beaches just above the tide. In 
these islands there are beaches still wholly unqualified by 
vegetation beyond the top of high cliffs, perhaps as much as 
200 feet above the level of the sea. Very slowly, by laborious 
inches, the sphagnum moss and heather and bracken and 
grass nibble at their edges, but they remain immune and 
clean as if the sea had flowed over them yesterday. 

ad * * * 


On the subject of vegetation there is evidence in support 
of a native fear that bracken is steadily and not very slowly 
invading a wide acreage. It is a fern of beauty; but its 
presence is not good for man or beast. It destroys feeding 
ground for beast whether wild or domestic—there is such 
a thing as “fern sickness” among animal ailments—and 
more disastrously it harbours the creatures that are most 
ruinous to the health of sheep. Its rapid advance is, I suppose, 
due to the want of cutting that has followed the fall in 
population ; but certain plants seem to have bouts of pro- 
sperity, not always easy to explain. The wild clematis, or 
old man’s beard, has recently taken summary possession 
of wide areas. If has increased on the northern seaboard 
of the Isle of Wight as on the dumps of the Home Counties 
or the commons of Gloucestershire. It has won supremacy 
in hedgerows like the mimulus along the banks of our brooks, 

* * x 


A RESPONSIVE NIGHTINGALE. 

This week was chosen by the B.B.C. to broadcast the 
song of a nightingale. The birds have been in wonderful 
song; and in one place at any rate they have given further 
evidence of responsiveness to human music. This singer 
has been delighting the residents within the academic walls 
of a Cambridge college and has been stirred to special effort 
(as a sequence of experiments have proved) by the ’cello 
of a girl student. It has been my experience in past 
years that sounds more loud than musical also stir them 
to song. Certainly I have never heard them so vociferous 
as in the intervals of a thunderstorm. But perhaps it is the 
warmth or the electric air, and not the noise, that is. responsible, 
The reason why birds and beasts from canaries to donkeys 
respond to particular tunes and instruments is worth perhaps 
more expert inquiry than it has received. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letiers and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The lengih which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.”’—| Ed. Spectaror.| 


AMERICA AND THE DEBTS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

<in,—I have read with interest the article in your issue of 
May 7th on “ America and the Debts.” Mr. Borah, the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States, has expressed the American view that European 
debtors are spending yearly on armaments eight times their 
debt payments to her, and that if expenditure on armaments 
in Europe were reduced the American debts could be paid. 
But can these payments be compared ? European payments for 
armaments are to a very large extent internal payments ; 
that is, they are payments by the Government to manufac- 
turers (usually in their own country) for steel, labour and 
other materials required for the manufacture of armaments, 
Payments by Europe to America are external payments which 
must take the form of goods, services or gold. 

The Americans are trying to prevent payment by goods by 
a prohibitive tariff against imports ; they are trying to do for 
themselves other services in the form of shipping, insurances, 
&c., which we have in the past done for them, and there is not 
enough gold in the world to pay them. Is not the pertinent 
question—How can Europe pay America the debts incurred 
during the War? No one questions the wisdom of trying to 
reduce expenditure on armaments as far as is reasonably 
possible, but if armament expenditure in Europe were reduced 
to zero, Europe would still be unable to pay America unless 
the Americans alter their policy of high tariffs, and will take 
imports in excess of exports. The logical conclusion seems to 
be that America cannot continue her present policy of manu- 
facturing what she wants for herself in her own country and 
of carrying out her own services if she wishes her debts to be 
paid. She is bound either to cancel the War Debts due to her 
or else to modify her protection policy, and make a new pro- 
posal which will make it possible to pay her.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. W. Marcuant. 
Laboratories of Applied Electricity, The University, Liverpool. 


{Mr. Borah’s attitude is as much psychological as financia’, 
Why, he asks in effect, should we let Europe off its debts while 
Europe is squandering money on armaments ?—Ep. Spectator.] 


UNREST IN EUROPE 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 


Sin,—It is an error to assume that relations between Germany 
and France, as they are, were due to the fact that Germany 
wants Alsace-Lorraine back. Though the native population 
of this province as a whole, with few exceptions, represents a 
German tribe and speaks a German dialect (as other parts 
of the Empire do) though not literary German, the Germany of 
to-day does not aspire to regain Alsace-Lorraine. Only a not 
numerous group on the extreme right differ as to this 
renunciation. 

The reason for this general German attitude is the innate 
particularism of the Alsace-Lorraine people, who do not wish 
to be tied to the other Germans, in fact to any community 
outside their own diminutive one, consequently not to France 
either. 

Germany would readily consent to an Alsace-Lorraine 
gaining perfect independence. For the Empire this country 
has ceased to be a bone of contention. The causes of the 
trouble between France and Germany are Reparations, 
Disarmament and other one-sided obligations, now recognized 
in the world as obsolete. 

As to whether Germany is to blame for the War or not 
is no question for sentiment, but as your correspondent 
rightly says, for inquiry—for impartial research. And I 
believe that since ample proof to the contrary is already to 
hand, still to proclaim in public: ‘“‘ Germany was entirely 
to blame for the War,” seems ill-considered.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WALTHER SCHUMANN. 

Altona-Blankenese, Liitt Iserbrook 33. 


THE 1916 CRISIS 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaTOR.] 
Sir,—In your note about Lord Beaverbrook’s book, Politicians 
and the War, you raise the question whether, in his interview 
with Mr. Asquith on the afternoon of Sunday, December 3rd, 
1916, Mr. Bonar Law showed him the resolution passed by 
the Unionist Ministers at their meeting on the Sunday 
morning. 

He did not do so. Mr. Asquith’s testimony on this point 
is conclusive. In printing the resolution in his book, Memories 
and Reflections (II, 131, footnote), he speaks of it as “ the 
Resolution which was passed by the Unionist Ministers on 
Sunday, December 3rd, but was not shown to me by 
Mr. Bonar Law.” 

The reasons why it was not shown to him seem to be 
sufficiently explained in Lord Beaverbrook’s book.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. A. SPENDER. 

Chantry Place, Marden, Kent. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your interesting review of “ Politicians and the 
War ” the following paragraph occurs : 

“Such a disaster—i.e., a Peace by negotiation (if, indeed, it 

would have been the disaster which we thought it in 1916)— 
was averted by Lord Beaverbrook.” 
In view of all that has since happened, it would be surprising 
if there are many left who still regard a negotiated peace in 
1916 (still less in 1917) as the unqualified disaster it was 
held to be at the time.—I am, Sir, &c., STANLEY UNWIN. 

4 Oak Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


THE IRISH OATH 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sm,—Mr. J. A. Eddison reads a good deal more into your 
Note on the Irish Oath than I imagined you to imply. I 
should certainly agree with him that the submission to the 
Hague Court of the broad question of the desirability or other- 
wise of an Oath of allegiance, much more the still: broader 
question of loyalty to the Crown, would be wholly improper. 
But since there appears to be a difference of opinion on the 
purely legal question of whether the Treaty of 1921 did or did 
not make the taking of an Oath by members of the Dail 
mandatory I see no disadvantage, and some advantage, in 
submitting this legal point—and this alone—to a Court whose 
unique authority on such matters as the interpretation of 
treaties is generally recognized. Personally, I have not the 
slightest doubt that the Court would rule against Mr. de 
Valera.—I am, Sir, &c., Foxton Broapuout. 

Dorking. 

[The purport of the Note in question was precisely as sug- 
gested by our correspondent. Of course, nothing but the 
purely legal question could be submitted to the Court.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to say that I think you are wholly 
right in your request for a juridical settlement of the dispute 
with the Irish Free State? I feel sure that no one who has read 
the Parliamentary Paper C.M.D. 4056 can have any doubt 
as to the judgement that would be delivered by a Common- 
wealth Court created ad hoc. But there are many people in 
Ireland and America and the Dominions who do not read 
Parliamentary Papers, and many of these are Irish. To them 
the controversy is the old conflict between the Protestant 
ascendancy and Irish nationality. And this belief, however 
mistaken, is strengthened by the statement that Mr. de 
Valera is supported by legal opinion. It would be most unfor- 
tunate, therefore, if the controversy renewed the old con- 
troversies which we had hoped were happily buried. For- 
tunately there are means of determining all such controversies 
and we have everything to gain by having recourse to them. 

Imperialism is either dead or mortally wounded. Mr. 
Churchill may shout his sic volo, sic jubeo and summon armies 
to enforce his will in Europe and Asia, but no one will respond, 
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The new forces in conflict are nationalism and internationalism, 
and in applying for the judicial settlement of a dispute with a 
small State we show at once our respect for nationalism and 
our acceptance of internationalism. The results of the example 
would not be limited to the peoples of the Commonwealth, 
but would influence all Europe to the advantage of all.—I 
am, Sir, &e., GRAHAM BOWER. 
Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the SpPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—How can the Governor-General of the Irish Free State, 
who represents the King, sign the Oath Bill, if it happens to 
pass Dail and Senate ? Would not the Governor-General’s 
assent be equivalent to the King’s taking the side of one 
Dominion against another ? The King assents to Bills which 
come to him after full discussion in both Houses of Parliament, 
but he does not give the force of law to documents submitted 
to him by a party. The Oath Bill has never been discussed 
by the parties who signed the Treaty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HRC. 


“WE CANNOT AFFORD...” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—When it is seriously suggested that we cannot afford 
to curtail the seventy hours’ working week of our van boys, 
is it not time to examine the economy cry a little more 
closely ? 

If our whole population had to work at this rate in order 
to provide the necessities of life, there would be no more to 
be said, but what in heaven's name is to be thought of a 
system which requires Tom to toil for twelve hours a day, 
while Dick has to spend the whole of the same day loafing 
about the streets ? 

The first effects of public economy cuts must clearly be (1) 
to increase unemployment in the building and allied trades 
by the abandonment of public works, and (2) to diminish 
public purchasing power through the decrease of the salaries 
of public servants. The next effect no doubt is, through 
diminished taxation, to encourage business enterprise, and 
so to neutralize some or all of the first bad effects. And then, 
with the increased flow of goods into the market, comes a 
further cutting of prices, loss of profits, and the ery for more 
economy. What is the answer to the argument that a time 
when labour is plentiful, costs low, and money cheap is a 
better time for public enterprise than when private enterprise 
is booming and so demanding all the available supplies of 
Jabour and money ? 

To turn to the wider problem of the world crisis. At the 
moment currency seems to be the villain of the piece, but 
there are two other possible candidates on which the economists 
do not seem to have given explicit judgement. 

First, is it the fact that the individual is demanding a 
greater share of the world’s wealth than his contribution 
towards its making is worth? I expect Sir Ernest Benn 
would say ** Yes”? and Mr. Maxton “No.” If Sir Ernest is 
right there is nothing for it but to preach the necessity of 
lower wages and lower interests, until their necessity is 
accepted. In the long run no doubt, when industry had 
recovered, both worker and capitalist would be better off 
than before. 

Second; is it the fact that the proportion of capital to 
labour in production has risen so greatly, that, in order to 
find employment for all available labour, a supply of capital 
is needed greater than can possibly be obtained except by 
offering the suppliers of capital so large a reward that (though 
the total wealth produced is increased) the suppliers of 
labour are to be left with an even smaller reward than before ? 
I imagine Sir Ernest Benn will say ** No” and Mr. Maxton 
“Yes”: and that he will point to the steadily rising rate of 
interest on capital till the slump came. If Mr. Maxton is 
right it seems inevitable that the provision of capital can no 
longer be left to the motive of private profit but will have to 
be secured by the community through some form of State 
action. But how would Mr. Keynes, Sir William Beveridge, 
and Sir Josiah Stamp answer these questions ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. F. Barry, 

Quarry Bank High School for Boys, 

Harthill Road, Mossley Hill, Liverpool, 


THE COMMUNAL CLASH IN INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The paragraph under the heading above in your News 
of the week, issue May 21st, leaves one aghast at its flippaney 
and cold bloodedness. It seems to recognize the hopelessnes, 
of Hindus and Moslems ever living in amity, it calmly contem. 
plates the (almost) certainty that whatever change in statyg 
is proposed will be contemptuously rejected, and yet, 
‘** Something must be done,” which is, as always, a confession 
of bewilderment. You say: no matter “if clashes are 
frequent,’ we have promised something. What nation coulq 
blame us if we tell India, as Mr. MacDonald told the Roung 
Table Conference last autumn, that, as soon, as and not until, 
Indians could agree among themselves as to what they wanted, 
we would try and implement their wishes ? 

In the name of common sense and humanity, why does not 
our Government stick to what was then said? Who could 
say we had broken any promise ? What callous cruelty and 
mockery it would be to hand over the illiterate millions of 
India to a corrupt bureaucracy of native politicians! They 
can no more afford it than we can afford the results of our 
politicians here, and our electorate is not illiterate. Do we 
want India like China ? 

We must either “ govern or get out,” as the late President 
Roosevelt told us years ago when he saw how Egypt was 
drifting to chaos and disaster under Sir Eldon Gorst’s 
administration, and if we * get out ” we shall have betrayed 
our trust, and handed India over to anarchy, a cruel, and a 
cowardly, thing to do. When India can coherently tell us 
ts united desires, then, and not till then, can we fulfil all the 
promises we have made.—I am, Sir, &c., E, L. Oniver, 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 


[Mr. MacDonald, on the contrary, has stated quite definitely 
that if Hindus and Moslems cannot settle the communal 
question for themselves the British Government will settle it 
for them.—Eb. Spectator. | 


MIGRATION AND THE BIRTH RATE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Smr,—You usefully suggest that England would be better off 
with a population a million or so less, and you therefore rightly 
demur to the opinion expressed in the just-published report on 
migration that, because of our low birth rate, large-scale 
emigration would be disadvantageous. The further suggestion 
might well be made that the lower the birth rate falls the 
greater will be our capacity to promote a better distribution of 
the population inasmuch as we should be more able to finance 
a really attractive scheme of migration. For example, a life 
pension might be given to any poor couple who would take 
their young children to one of the Dominions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
171 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. B. Duntop, M.B, 


SUNDAY AND THE SABBATH 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAtoR.] 
Sir,—-Your correspondent, Mr. Arnold Hyde, asks for some 
principle to apply to Sunday and its observance. May I 
suggest that Sunday belongs to the Nation, as the day on 
which we suspend the work by which we gain our living, to 
be used as each individual wishes (‘‘ according to our several 
necessities ’’ to use a Prayer Book phrase): that is for rest, 
amusement, worship, or anything else according to individual 
taste? The Sabbatarians, of course, do not admit this 
principle, they consider that Sunday belongs to them, not 
to the Nation in general, and that they have the right to 
make you, me, and everybody else do as they wish. Hence 
the embargo on Sunday amusements. Nobody has ever 
persecuted or sought to persecute the Sabbatarians, why 
should they seek to persecute their fellow men? We hear 
a great deal about the *‘ English” Sunday and the “ Continental” 
Sunday ; may I point out that Sunday is Sunday everywhere ? 
The only difference between Sunday here and on the Continent 
is, that on the Continent (even, strange as it may appear, in 
extreme Puritan countries like Holland, Norway and certain 
Swiss Cantons) one can do as one wishes, while in England 
one is persecuted by ancient and modern soul-destroying laws, 
—-I am, Sir, &e., G. W. R. Trromson, 
13, Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent, 
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—_—_—_—_ 
{To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
sin, was much interested in the letter of a correspondent 
headed “* Sunday and the Sabbath.” The writer quotes 
yartin Luther’s severe strictures on the mixing up of the two. 
Jan come of a Puritan ancestry, and I am bound to confess 
that Sabbatarianism did come in with the Puritans. I suppose 
that as it found no favour with Luther, it must derive from 
the other great Reformation leader, Calvin. And I recall 
that John Knox was Calvinist, and Scotland clearly headed all 
the nations of the world in its rigid observance of the Jewish 
sabbath on the first day of the week. But—Puritan though I 
am, and bound to deplore the materialism which is tending to 
make of the Lord’s Day a kind of extension of the Saturday 
half-holiday—I am utterly opposed to the attempt to resus- 
citate the Puritan Sabbatarianism. Banish the thought, and 
the thing.-I am, Sir, &c., BD. H.-P. 


SUNDAY AT THE ZOO 
[Zo the Editor of the SpecTaToR.} 
Sin,It might be inferred from your recent comment that 
only Fellows of the Zoological Society of London have access 
to the Zoo on Sundays. But this is not so. Fellows have 
personal admission upon signing the book at the entrance 
gate and may introduce two companions daily. In addition, 
Kellows receive forty undated green tickets available on any 
Sunday and twenty white tickets available on any weekday 
for distribution. As there are over 8,000 Fellows it follows 
that there are annually over 320,000 free entrances available 
on Sundays or weekdays as the recipients may wish. When- 
ever I visit the Zoo on a Sunday in the summer it is well 
filled with visitors who are obviously not Fellows. In fact, 
in 1931, no fewer than 185,803 visitors had free admission 
on Sundays, or an average of 8,575 for each Sunday throughout 
the year. In the four summer months the number of visitors 
to the Zoo having free admittance would probably average 
over 9,000 each Sunday.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Z. 8. 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


THE TOLL OF THE ROADS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sin,—It is remarkable that a gentleman with so much 
motoring experience as Mr. J. H. Pardoe claims to possess 
should class ** a eyclist without a rear light” as an * unex- 
pected happening.” My own observation would lend me to 
regard a cyclist with a rear light as much less to be expected. 
After all, the regulation requiring cyclists to carry live rear 
lights is attributable to ‘ D.O.R.A.,” and was no doubt 
necessary in view of the severe curtailment of motor headlights 
during the period of the War. After the War, when motorists 
were once more permitted to use headlights of sufficient power 
to enable them to see where they were going, the necessity for 
the eyclist’s live rear light disappeared, and the regulation was 
withdrawn. Cyclists are now required by law to carry a red 
rear reflector of a standard of efficiency prescribed by regula- 
tions, and in my experience this is almost invariably observed. 
In any event, the police have authority to deal with any cases 
of non-compliance. It should be remembered, however, that 
the regulation applies only to the hours of darkness during 
which headlights (or front lights) are required to be illuminated, 
and is not applicable to a bicycle used only in daylight hours. 
~—I am, Sir, &e., T. R. Cnirson. 

10 Essex Road, Chingford. 

[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 

Sir,—May I, while only having half Mr. Pardoe’s years at 
the wheel but more than twice his total mileage, endorse 
every word he has written? Incidentally, I also have had 
three accidents, all of which have been at low and not high 
speed. Over sixty miles an hour on the Great West Road 
is, obviously, safer than twenty miles per hour in Old Bond 
Stvect, but the latter is a very much more common sight. 

Lord Brentford writes: “I have held two oflices which 
give me, I suppose, some right to discuss this question.” 
I entirely agree, but respectfully suggest had he taken more 
interest in his appointment as Home Secretary, Colonel 
Whally’s letter (which I as a poor wretched taxpayer whose 
questionable pleasure of fighting in the War, to make my 
birthplace a country only fit for heroes to live in, appreciate) 
would be unnecessary, 


It would, of course, be interesting to know his Lordsh‘p’s 
qualifications for the first of his two appointments; on the 
other hand it might be depressing as when one is compelled 
to allow one’s government to burn money it is unwise to 
sift the ashes. I feel sure that we, readers of the Specta‘or, 
will hear in due course that his Lordship’s secretary omitted 
to add three words: ‘ of the Metropolitan.” 

One thing I can assert, without fear of contradiction, is 
that Lord Brentford’s boyhood was spent before the days 
when cars (motor) became prevalent. Had he, like myseif, 
been christened a few years later, he, again like myseif, 
would be the first to agree that it is thanks to the motorists’ 
speed (of thought, which is greater than the true m.p.n., 
but vastly in arrear of some speedometers) that he is still 
alive. Boys will be boys, and I am afraid girls, at that ave, 
are not any more careful. 

May I ask Lord Brentford if the increase in accidents, 
fatal and otherwise, is out of proportion when one takes 
into consideration the increase in population? I fee! sure 
he studied this side of the question before he wrote his articie. 
I think if one takes percentage one must admit, however 
biassed one may be, that motorists as a whole (there are 
exceptions to every rule which I, unlike Lord Brentford, 
refuse to deal with) show moderation as regards speed. 
Lord Brentford writes as a motorist; if he drives himself, 
he has, I hope, had fewer accidents than he has avoided.— 
I am, Sir, &e., M. P. DEE. 

Ranmore, Effingham, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 

Str,—The man that knocked me down and was the cause of 
my right leg being amputated behaved with the most admirable 
sang-froid. I mean that he was neither cold-blooded, nor did 
his blood run cold. He merely took the thing calmly, expressed 
his respect in the politest terms, referred me to his insurance 
company, straightened out his mud-guard and drove off ratner 
faster than he had ever driven before. He is now probably 
apologising to someone else upon whom he has conferred a 
similar favour. 

IT am now a man of independent means living in comfort upon 
the contributions that incompetence and rashness have made 
to an insurance company and the insurance company hands on 
to me. 

I used to think that the loss of a limb might well prove a 
blessing in removing some of the complexities that faced me. 
Deprived of the faculty of earning my living as a tight-rope 
walker, I should no longer have my mind divided between the 
relative merits of a sedentary and an active life. I should, 
I supposed, be as happy, if not happier, as rich, if not richer, if 
by: the force of circumstances I were compelled to earn my 
living by writing ‘* The Reminiscences of a Tight-rope Walker.” 
Compulsory insurance had not then been thought of. 

Now, in one swift and terrifying moment, I am become a 
man of leisure. Nothing will induce me to do a jot of work 
again. I warn you that I shall probably write to The Times 
periodically, but that is all. And my benefactor, safe in the 
knowledge that his responsibility ends with the payment of a 
premium, will go bouncing on from pedestrian to pedestrian. 
He is like the young scamp who relies upon his father to settle 
his debts, paying an occasional premium in the form of a filial 
gesture or a word of repentance. 

In Erewhon, whose inhabitants have degenerated somewhat 
since Samuel Butler visited them, I found during a recent visit 
that there was a great outery against the abnormal increase in 
the number of illegitimate births. The cause was not far to 
seek, but had escaped the notice of all Krewhonian sociologists. 
Some legislator, in the fullness of his heart and with the praise- 
worthy intention of lightening the load of the individual and 
comforting the outcast and the sinner, had introduced a system 
of compulsory insurance against the risk of illegitimate off- 
spring. The scheme was popular, except among the insurance 
companies. 

“A fine idea,’ you will say, “to make the State, acting 
through its instruments the insurance companies, the father of 
these poor children. What could be better calculated to make 
good citizens of them?” The Communists’ plan seems to me 
as good. The results are numerous in either case. 

I said that the natives of Erewhon are degenerate. The next 
visitor will find them almost wholly illegitimate as well, and 
will be glad to return to a country whose inhabitants will also 
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be parasites of one or more colossal insurance companies, not 
through any accident of birth but through the hazards of the 
road, which will have left them for the most part maimed and 
halt.—I am, Sir, &e., TuirD Party. 


THE ‘* COMMISSIONER OF POLICE ” 
[To the Editor of the Specratron.] 
Sin,—* We are asked by the Commissioner of the Police to 
broadcast the following.” Lord Brentford may for five years 
have conferred with a “ mythical personage.” We can bear 
that idea with equanimity, it did not affect his success as Home 
Secretary ; but for the B.B.C. to imprint on the minds of 
millions of listeners half a dozen times weekly the fact that the 
Commissioner of the Police is a genuine official shakes our faith 
to its foundations. Whom can we trust to educate us now ? 
The hope that your military correspondent could be wrong is 
very faint. Please solve this painful problem for us.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Veronica S. BATCHELOR. 
Hill Wootton House, near Warwick. 


THE NUMERAL-WORDS 

|To the Editor of the Specraton.]} 
Sir,—TI have been interested in your correspondents’ letters 
commenting on the Numeral-Words, and find to my delight 
that some of the childish gibberish with which we counted in 
our games many years ago, actually was of ancient origin. The 
* Kena, meena, macka,” &¢., which Mr. Hugh Nicol adds to 
the originally published list bears too close a resemblance to 
our own to be mere coincidence. Ours ran something like 
this: ** Eenie, meenie, minie, moe.” 

There was published in the United States some years ago a 
book entitled Our Southern Highlanders, dealing with the life, 
language and customs of the mountain people in the South. 
With some of these I am acquainted, and living as they do so 
far from the beaten paths of travel they are an Anglo-Saxon 
breed, undefiled by those mixtures so common in America. 
But I recall from this book a chapter dealing with the language 
of these people which is wholly without modern words, 
There are words in common use there which the writer informs 
us are not to be found in any English dictionary published 
since early in the seventeenth century. 

That, of course, is easy enough to explain, for these people 
ure the descendants of the earliest English who came to our 
shores, and moving back into the mountains were soon cut off 
from the rest of the world. Quite naturally, therefore, the 
English they speak is more purely Anglo-Saxon than that of 
most Englishmen to-day.---I am, Sir, &e., 

KpGar R. McGrecor. 

Fourlecnth and Chapline Streets, Wheeling, W. Va. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL INEXACTITUDES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sirn,— Surely the first essential in a ‘ Travel” article is 
geographical accuracy, but your contributor of the article 
** Montserrat ” is so hopelessly at sea in elementary topography 
that he, or she, sacrifices all claim to confidence. 

“The traveller who enters Spain by the little frontier town 
of Portbou (Port Bou, but that is a small matter) sees .... 
the vigorous pulsing life of Gascony, &c.” Gascony is 
nowhere near Port Bou ; it is right at the other side of France. 

** For miles the train ambles smoothly along the coast.” It 
does nothing of the sort. For five miles after leaving the 
frontier the train runs through a succession of tunnels and deep 
cuttings, giving only the briefest and most infrequent glimpses 
of the coast, and thereafter it dives inland. 

*'To the north towers the mountain which ends the chain 
of the Pyrenees.” ‘There is no mountain which ends the chain 
of the Pyrenees. The last mountain, the Canigou, is forty 
miles from the coast, and after the Canigou the chain dies 
down gradually into a line of hills terminating in Cape Cerbére, 
only a few hundred feet high. 

* Beyond it (i.¢., beyond the mountain to the north) the 
Catalonian plain stretches.” Beyond the hills to the north 
lies the French plain of the Rousillon, totaily invisible, of 
course ; the Catalonian plain is on the hither side. This sort 
of carclessness is Inexeusable,-—T am, Sir, &c., 

BARCELONA, 


“WEEP NOT, DOROTHY!” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—I should ‘be grateful if you would permit me to quote 
for. your readers, the correct text of a passage from the 
epilogue to my book on Dorothy Wordsworth, which | see 
your reviewer has mutilated, in your issue of May 21st 
without giving any indication that the passage has }ee, 
altered at his discretion. 

That your reviewer should wish I had ** blotted a thousand ” 
words is no concern of mine; that he should, however, jn 
a passage whose character depends upon its triple rhythms 
actually blot out those words on which the rhythm of the 
whole depends, and present the passage, thus flawed anq 
dulled, as mine is an offence against prose every word of 
which has been long pondered, and no syllable of whieh 
could be altered without violation to unity, 

The correct version is as follows : 

“Weep not, Dorothy ! Thou shalt return, thou shalt retuns to 
happy Grasmere, and then there shall be no more weeping. Yer 
not awhile! The cattle shall oft browse over the children’s graves jy 
the early summer mornings ; many May-times shall shed their white 
blossoms and many autumns their leaves and many Januaries their 
snows ; Dora shall come here to rest, and Hartley, and William to lic 
beside his bright daughter—and to thee shall be appointed a long 
twilight of the soul, ere thou too shalt find peace.” 


deen 


--I am, Sir, &c., CATHERINE MACDONALD MACLEAN, 

27 Lon Isa, Rhiwbina, Cardiff. 

THE UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—May I be allowed to correct a slight misunderstanding 
of my text in your review of the above book, of slight impor. 
tance on this side of the Atlantic, but liable to a miscon. 
struction on the other, which I should regret ? My knowledge 
of the Virginians of the eighteen-seventies only accounted for 
the statement, which they would have endorsed themselves, 
that, though of English blood, they were in most respects 
unlike their English contemporaries. Being at that time a 
conservative and reactionary people, one might fairly argue 
that their fathers and grandfathers, Washington’s contem- 
poraries, bore the same relation to the Englishmen of their 
day. Again, with apologies to your reviewer, this had no 
connexion with my statement that the “ Cavalier” origin 
of the Virginians, virtually a legend. No critical American 
historian accepts it to-day, save for the fact that a large 
number of immigrants of all classes, other than Puritans, 
including many who had fought for the King, came into these 
provinces after the dislocation of the civil wars. Those 
Royalists with money seem mostly to have gone to Barbadoes. 
Partly because Barbadoes had upheld the cause of the King 
in a bloody local war, while the American provinces had 
accepted Cromwellian rule almost meekly. But more par- 
ticularly as negro slaves were readily procurable in the West 
Indies, whereas they were not available in any numbers in 
Virginia till about 1700, at which date there were only two 
thousand in the colony, as against fifty thousand whites, 
comment is needless! The early Virginians had not been 
descendants of the English aristocracy, as absurd and vulgar 
legend has it, but were of precisely the same social mixture as the 
other colonies—where, as a rule, the shrewd and successful 
or lucky got on top and formed a local aristocracy or oligarchy 
fairly marked in Colonial times. 

But the Virginian aristocracy of tradition was not really 
established till after 1700, when slaves came in at cheap figures 
and with a great rush-—due to causes here irrelevant. It was 
then most, though not all, of the ‘ old Virginia families ” 
had their origin. There was no Debrett or Burke in Virginia, and 
both life and surroundings were always very simple. It must 
be remembered, too, that only a fraction of the landowners 
and slave owners at the abolition of slavery (1864) were of 
the gentry class. 
view, the majority were just plain, uneducated farmers. 
Twenty thousand, for instance, owned four slaves or less 
apiece ! Much nonsense has been written about Virginia by 
dreamers, ladies especially, and people quite ignorant of 
historical facts. It makes good copy, particularly the relation 
to that eraze for “ancestry” that has so distinguished 
American fiction for a long time,—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Rye, A, G. BRrapiey. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 

words must be counted and the number given. No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the 

discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the 

right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 

into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


= 7 . 
Competition No. 59 (Ser sy “ Carp.”) 

jris supposed that by the year 1952 the Derby has become 
; contest between mechanical vehicles. A‘ prize of £2 2s. 
i offered for the best poem, of not more than thirty lines, 
jecribing the race. 
gntries must be received not later than Monday, May 30th, 
2, The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
jwe lth, 1932. 


Competition No. 60 (Ser sy “Dvcrt.”) 
(rrr of £2 2s. is offered for a Safety Jingle for Pedestrians. 
(ompetitors are reminded of the seaman’s Rule of the Road: 


“ When both side lights show ahead 
Port your helm and show your red, &c.” 


adof other memory jingles that are worth a score of rules. 


fntries must be received not later than Monday, June 6th, 1932, 
tie result of this competition will appear in our issue of June 18th, - 
1932, 

the result of Competition No. 58 will appear in our next 


sue, 


Limerick Competition No. 30 


\prve of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and original 
Inglish Limerick verse on some subject dealt with in the 
anrent number of the Spectator. ‘The thirtieth of these 
wmpetitions closes on Monday, June 6th, 19382. Entries 
should be marked ‘* Limerick No. 30.” 

The result of the twenty-eighth of these competitions will 
je announced in our next issue. 

It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the judges, 
mtries should, when possible, be submitted on postcards. | 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 27 
lz most popular subjects for Limericks this week were : 
“The Revival of Ear-Craft ” (J. D. F.), ‘* The Speaking of 
Poetry’ (John Masefield), ‘‘ A Letter from Dublin,” ‘* Alex- 
ander the Great” (Sir Arnold Wilson), and ‘** Wings over 
Kurope *’ (Derek Verschoyle). 

The prize is awarded to W. A. Rathkey, 14 Oxford Road, 
XW, 6, 

THE WINNING ENTRY. 
On ARMAMENTS_AND PROGRESS (page 664). 

“There is something more than destruction involved in armaments 

or the word armaments.” 
Just kindly observe that we make 
Explosives for charity’s sake ; 
We are selling them all 
At a military ball, 
And the proceeds the hospitals take ! 
W. A. RatHKEY, 
Commended Entries : 
THE ReEviIvAL OF Ear-Crarr (page 658) 
Tf friends, Romans, countrymen lend 
Their ears ; and this movement extend : 
Have you, Sir, no fears 
That, through the long years, 
Our ears may develop no end ? Hay, 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT (page 669) 
I postpone the sublime Alexander 
To the new comic Muse of Menander, 
To the flowers of Llissus 
The fight by the Issus, 
As to Sappho the flute of Terpander. 


T 


IT. E. Casson, 


Report of Competition No. 57 


(Rerort AND Awarp By “ CARD.”’) 
Ir was to be supposed that Mr. Epstein had been honoured with 
Membership of the Royal Academy. A prize of £2 2s. was 
offered for the best poem, of not more than twenty-five lines, 
commemorating the event. 
We have italicized the werd ‘** commemorating.” Having 
asked for the bread of salutation, we were rationed with the 


stones of satire. The shades of Pope, of Swift, and of 


Marston rose up in solemn, if superogatory, wrath. On to the 


Gothic symmetry of a Miltonic structure were grafted baroque’ 


gargoyles of petulance. Our indignation at this misinterpre- 
tation of our motives was not allayed by the indifferent quality 
of most of the verse of this kind submitted. Of the com- 
petitors who did what they were asked to, there can be no 
question of the most successful. The prize is awarded to 
T. E. Casson, Haydock Lodge, Newton-le- Willows, Lancashire. 
The entries of Gerald Summers, W. Hodgson Burnet, F. B. 
Matthews, M. S. Maughan, and Philip John are commended. 


THE WINNING ENTRY. 
To Epstein. 
Not thine, O master, is the chiselled grace, 
Chryselephantine, of the Pheidian form ; 
The poised trajectory and the heavenly face 
Paeonius winged with victory in the storm. 
Not the bronze discus-thrower Myron knew, 
Is thine, sage sculptor ; not the god-like calm 
Praxiteles on Hermes, marvelling, threw, 
Borrowing celestial virtue ; not the palm 
Borne by the victors on the athletic sand, 
Immortalized in statues by the gate 
Of Hellene cities, or that glorious stand 
In fora, the antagonists of Fate. 
Nor thine, great seer, the column that foretold 
The fame of Trajan to succeeding men, 
In winding spirals imaging the old 
Conflicts by Hebrus and the Dacian fen. 


But thee, O esemplast, the demiurge 
Gifted with Genesis. Thy secing eye 
embraces Chaos and the waves that surge 
Upon the shore of dark Eternity. 
Thou by thy hand brought’st Order from the void, 
Thou to the Darkness spakest ; there was light. 
Thou hurled’st the levin. Titans were destroyed, 
And Heaven sprang forth from quintessential Night. 
T. k. Casson. 
Commended Entries : 
Epsretn JOINs THE R.A, 
Bring Pegasus, that grey cob, 
And rouse the Muse, the jade, 
For Mr. Epstein (Jacob) 
Intent to shock the Slade, 
Descends from peaks sublimer, 
With Rastourmji and Rima, 
‘To join us—Oh ! Jemima !— 
By Burlington’s Arcade. 
How blinding are those star rays ! 
How fierce that meteor’s shine ! 
We A.R.A.’s and R.A.’s, 
Who dangle on the line 
And boost our busts and bronzes, 
Had better take our congés 
And, shaking like blanc-manges 
Or jelly-fish, resign. 
Yet ope for him the portals 
And watch the giant grin ; 

‘Take courage, timid mortals ! 
Let’s send our efforts in, 
Although I fear, between us, 
Unless the dense crowds screen ts, 

That, next to his, our Venus 


May look a trifle thin ! : 
GERALD SUMMERS. 


On Mr. Epstein sernc ADMITTED TO MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
RoyaL ACADEMY, 

He who till now with brows as black as thunder ground 
His teeth and pointed to the ‘ shapeless mass ” 

Over the entrance to St. James’s UndergrounD 
Will feel to-day that he has been an ass. 

Some artists too will look supremely silly soon 
When Epstein whom they loved so to deride 

Exhibits ‘* shapeless ’’ things in Piccadilly soon, 

Things they will have to swallow—with their pride. 
They laughed at ‘‘ Rima ”’ and they scorned his ‘* Genesis, 
They ran him down and said he couldn’t sculp, 
Yes, now the things they looked upon as menaces 

They'll simply have to swallow at a gulp. 
L think those artists who (of either sex) owed us 
(Who loved him) an apology for years 
Would look well in a little group called ‘‘ Exodus * 
——An emigration with no call for tears. 
W. Hopeson Burxer, 
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The English Countryside 


The Open Air Year. 
English Sport. 
Ss. 6d.) 

Ir was a happy thought on the part of The Times Publishing 
Company to reprint in book form a selection of the admirable 
articles on rural topics that have appeared from time to time 
in the columns of The Times. The book describes itself as an 
* anthology,” and for once that overworked designation is not 
misapplied. The articles made delightful reading to many of 
us on their first fugitive appearance ; the collected volume 
will be a real acquisition to the library of every lover of the 
country. Any attempt to rank the papers in order of merit 
would be idle. Viscount Grey, who contributes a brief but 
charming preface to the book, singles out two or three of them 
for special mention. One might well be content to follow so 
competent a guide ; but enough to say that every one of them 

has an attraction of its own. 

The photographs—or some of them at least —have suffered 
a little from reproduction. The view of the “ Cottesmore in 
Full Cry,” which figured so radiantly in the ample spaces of 
The Times, is a case in point. It is somehow darkened and 
contracted ; lost, or almost lost, is the intangible quality that 
seemed to breathe the very spirit of the autumn countryside. 
But as a whole the illustrations are excellent : a select picture 
gallery of rustic England for which we may well be grateful. 
Every reader will look first for what he knows and loves best. 
dle terrarum mihi super omnes angulus ridet. Turn to the 
view of St. Catherine’s Hill, Winchester. It is enshrined in the 
memory of Wykehamists all the world over ;_ but even a non- 
Wykchamist may do homage to that gracious spot where 


“ce 


(Times Publishing Co. 7s. 6d.) 
By Captain H. F. H. Hardy. (Country Life. 


. - sweet Itchen’s waters dream 
Betwixt the Tower and the Down.” 

No “ corner of the world ”’ can smile more sweetly. 

Does the English country grow more precious to us, now 
that it is fast disappearing before our eyes? We live in an 
age “when country houses are standing empty, farms are 
derelict, main roads are skating rinks, and hundreds and 
thousands of new small houses cover what were once green 
fields.”” It is.sad, but true. ‘ There is at least the selfish 
consolation,” says the writer of one of The Times papers, 
“that something of the old ways, by Welsh hills or Sussex 
Downs, may last out our time.” We must perforce be content 
with that. The current rolls on, and bears away our fragile 
bark through turbid waters to an uncharted sea. So be it; 
let us be thankful that, as we are swept along, there is still a 
familiar landmark to be noted here and there ; that the scent 
of mayblossom and meadow-sweet still drifts towards us from 
the river banks; that the thrush still sings in coppice and 
thicket, and the dragon-fly flashes emerald and sapphire in 
the sunlight. 

There are more ways than one of loving nature. To some 
its delights are inseparable from the pleasures of sport. A 
walk without a gun is no walk at all; if rod and line are left 
at home, the most limpid of streams chatters over its pebbles 
in vain. ‘To each his taste ; but it is pleasant to be reminded 
that the sportsman, however ardent in the chase, is not always 
indifferent to its setting. Some are very much the reverse. 


The Case-History of Byron 


Byron and the Need of Fatality. 


By Charles Du Bos. 
lated by Ethel Colburn Mayne. 


(Putnam. 10s, 6d.) 

ONE might say that this book is a specialized study that could 
not have been made without the material offered by Miss 
Mayne’s excellent biographies of Byron and Lady Byron. 
They, together with M, André Maurois’ and Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
books on Byron, certainly need to be read first. By their aid 
the reader is enabled to climb the mountain (a good hyperbole 
to describe Byron’s personality). This study by M. Du Bos 
enables one to examine the flora and fauna at the top of that 
mountain, 

The author's methods are typically those of the French 
psychologists, who had perfected their methods long before 
psychology became a conscious science with a jargon of its 
own, Perhaps they began, with Montaigne and Pascal, under 
thé inspiration of some national genius to eyolye a literary 


Trans- 


SS 
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* English : 
: aS of ™ 
Among them we may reckon Captain Hardy, Who wr - nas Pf 
pleasantly, though with small pretension to literary ry Bove’ 
tinction, of “ English Sport.” ‘“ Perhaps first among t. 1 ism. Be 
charms of shooting,” he says, “* are the charms of its Ra ie 
ment—beauty of the country, heather, stubbles, Wooilang, wots 


on a frosty morning.” He has a feeling too for a fe 
English country life that has undergone a depressing trans, HB yality th 
formation. The English road is changed, “ Hills 4, : ond 
abolished, corners removed, delightful old bridges demoli ith other 
to make way for some hideous ‘ up-to-date ’ structure.” And * entalit 


ature of HH pron at h 








worst of all, perhaps, a frigid kerb-stone has too Often poet | 
replaced the stretch of honest turf that once fringed ou stit HE ajete man 
unwidened and unstraightened highways. Ichabod: the Hs aifficult 
glory has departed ! No doubt it is all for the best ; but the weing th 


road as we knew it, the road that had altered little in ¢ 


. haracte ances 7 
since stage coaches rattled over its surface or George Bomyy ‘a impa 
trudged along it with his Romany companions, has Gone for HF onality- 
ever, It has been “improved” and tidied out of all recogni. vith the 


tion, We live in utilitarian times, in which the graces my which we 

needs languish; but as the charabanes and motor-lorries {ep into 
. " § 

thunder by, let us spare a moment's regret that Something Jf palkans | 


racy of the soil, something characteristically English, is fag catalyse t 
vanishing from our midst. in the tri 
The appeal thst nature makes to us defies exact analysis But th 
* There’s .... sun, moon and stars, brother, all sweet thing jnto an ¢ 
there's likewise a wind on the heath.” That gets near the Bmlity’ 
secret perhaps ; but the woods and lanes and pastures Speak singular | 
to us with a myriad voices and to no two individuals in pre §" sense 0 
cisely the same key. Great or small, homely or splendid, each the test 
note has a message to those with ears to hear and eyes to ge, pursued 
“A sunset touch, a fancy from a flower-bell *-—or it may lx Bouse: 
some common scent or sound, familiar yet of a freshness that 
no familiarity can deaden. The simpler the better. Lor 
Melbourne, we are told, found relaxation in watching the 
rooks at Windsor. He “ could sit looking at them for an Taxatio 
hour,” without growing weary of their busy clatter. Who Pres 
shall say that such hours were not well spent? A Windsor J the Fi 
landlady recently complained of these same rooks which, she (Em 
declared, drove her lodgers away by their incessant cawing, Warn | 
Let us hope (in all charity) that her appeal will fall on deat § jhe wor 
ears, The rooks cannot be spared; may their friendly voices Englan 
long be heard as the Spring twilight falls gently upon the Society 
elms and beeches of the Royal domain ! country 
* Sir, let us take a walk down Fleet Street.” Such was Dr, § eg@" 
Johnson's retort to those who sang the praises of the country. Josiah 
The sage was an incorrigible Londoner ; but his London, le § ‘ ilu 
us remember, was still within walking distance of green fields How h 
and shady lanes. Streatham, where he spent so many happy questic 
days, was a rustic retreat. Even Fleet Street must have been is to I 
a pleasanter spot. But let us follow his advice none the less, and h 
for it is in the heart of a great City, amid the roar of traffic and J 408 
the jostling of the crowd, that the mind turns with keener and di 
zest to memories of Arcadian solitude, to thoughts of moor or Boo 
headland, of the banks of quiet streams, of the drone of bees § dina 
above the Southdown thyme or the ery of waterfowl across somet 
Kast) Anglian marshes. instar 
joyou 
who V 
out, ¢ 
have 
machinery for examining the human soul in its actions and J seen, 
reactions between the irritants of emotion and thought. More § mont 
particularly have the French elaborated that machinery in J todo 
order to contemplate its victims during their manifestations ] and 
of the various forms of erotic excitement. that 
Such is the technique of M. Du Bos. Frequently he refers his y 
to the methods of the Marquise de Merteuil, and one sees 4 ] deba 
family likeness between Laclos’ Liaisons Dangereuses and the } mem 
present book: the same refinement upon refinement ; the J as ai 
same habit of selecting some exquisite but significant word or § terir 
action and developing therefrom an elaborate chain of de- § tion. 
ductions connected with precedent or subsequent behaviour. § soci: 
As the author’s rather baffling title (at least in translation) f fina 
suggests, his main purpose is to show Byron as a man of § wor 
destiny. In so doing he explains why Byron holds such @ — Anc 
significant place in the European pantheon, a position which — mer 
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English to this day cannot understand. With our unique 
of morality, shy and confused, we have written off 


















ws of 

views © Wiest a cnet 3 Faneue« ey : meres 
00 Write pyran 88 personally a cad, and worse ; and hav e taken pains 
tary qi. M, qiscover in his poetry symptoms of vulgarity and boun- 


Both Goethe and Napoleon betray the same symp- 
this has not smirched their fame in their own 
Nor has it prevented Europe from estimating 


Nong the 


CDVitop, but 
: + BB toms, 
YOodland, tries. 


feature y on at his true magnitude, as a being of such demoniac 
Dg trans, M& yitality that he was born to be a master, a leader. Mr. 
Hills ate ond MacCarthy, a shrewd critic of men in their relations 
‘MOlisheg vith other men, suspects that Byron was lost between two 
e.”” Ang I jptentialities that would never fructify : that he was neither 
00. Often t (in the sense that Milton and Keats were) nor com- 
OU stil BF iete man of action (in the sense that Julius Caesar was)... It 


> the BR difficult not to agree ; but at the back of one’s mind lurks a 
but the geling that the criticism should be directed at Byron's circum- 
haracte ances rather than his character. His thwarted pride made 
Sotto Bhim impatient ; and impatience can obscure the real per- 
CONE for B onality. Only a great poet could write with the directness, 
Teco. B ith the ability to wield so gracefully a set stanza-form, 
€S Must # nich we find in Don Juan. Only a great man of action could 
T= lorries ep into the chaos of moral corruption and intrigue in the 
methine BH pkans during 1824, and by his aloofness and simplicity 
IS fast atalyse the confusion into a united purpose that was to result 
in the triumph of Greece. 

But the doubt still lingers. The present book resolves itself 


nalysi 
hing, into an exhaustive inquiry into the qualities in Byron’s per- 
ear the jg unality which give rise to that doubt. We see him beset by a 
; Speak fe singular fantasy about the fate overhanging the Byron family ; 
in pre. ff a sense of doom that isolated it, and each member of it, from 
1, each ff the rest of humanity. He really was a modern Orestes, 
to see, pursued by the Furies crying retribution upon his Atridean 
nay be ff House. Obsessed by this mania, he felt himself bound by a 
iS that 
Lond 
ig the 
‘or an ss ‘ : ; 
Taxation During the War. By Sir Josiah Stamp. (Oxford 
Who Press: Humphrey Milford. 10s.) 
indsor fF The Financial Aftermath of War. By Sir Josiah Stamp. 
1, she (Ernest Benn. 6s.) 
a WuEN he is not arranging a Reparations scheme, or organizing 
: the working of the L.M.S. Railway, or directing the Bank of 
oles B England, or assisting the affairs of the Abbey Road Building 
\ the Society, or the Royal Statistical Society, or serving his 
country as a member of the Economic Advisory Council, or 
; Dr § engaging in countless other activities for the public good, Sir 
ntry, | Josiah Stamp devotes his untiring energy and public spirit 
" let to illuminating economic_ questions in books and _ lectures, 
ields § How he can get through such an amazing mass of work is a 
ppy & question that leaves us all breathless. The key to the answer 
een | isto be found in the terrific pace at which his mind gallops 
less, § and his single-hearted zeal which always drives him to be 


ant @ doing something on the side of reason and order in this mad 
ner § and distracted world. 

r Ot Books written under such conditions cannot be judged by 
es J ordinary standards. If they were, a captious critic might 
oss fF sometimes accuse Sir Josiah of scamping his jeb. When, for 
instance, one opens his book on War Taxation with the 
joyous expectation of now really reading all about it, from one 
who was in the thick of the problem while it was being worked 
out, one is doomed to some disappointment. Sir Josiah could 
have written the best book about War finance that ever was 
nd f xen, if he had been able to give a solid and undistracted 
r¢ # month to the task. But, of course, he has been much too busy 
mM § todo anything of the kind; and so we have to be content with, 
nS J and thankful for, a sketch of those aspects of the problem 
that interested him most and came most immediately under 
ts [his personal notice—namely, War-time Budget speeches and 
4 [debates in Parliament, and the views of the Ministers and 
¢ | members of Parliament and wealthy taxpayers with whom, 
l¢ fas an Inland Revenue official busy on devising and adminis- 
" § tering the War taxes, Sir Josiah was in constant communica- 
* — tion. Though he does his best to tell us something about the 
'y § social and political psychology of the development of War 
) finance, the Parliamentary atmosphere in which it was 
f § worked out inevitably left the deepest impression on his mind. 
’ F And this is unfortunate, or seems so to those of us who re- 
nember, or believe, that all through the War public opinion 


- 





perverse loyalty, exaggerated by the idea of foredoomed 
disaster, and no matter how much he hated individual mem- 
bers—for example, his mother—he delighted in identifying 
himself with anybody of the blood. A dangerous mania, 
especially for this genius so easily stimulated by classical 
precedents running counter to the smugly accepted moral 
system of his own country and his own time. The part played 
by his sister Augusta in the tragic sequel is cleverly explored 
by M. Du Bos, who indeed is indefatigable in his analysis of 
the characters of all the women concerned in the complicated 
and long-drawn tragedy. 

That tragedy lasted for the whole of Byron's life, and 
women were concerned in it from first to last. It began with 
his struggles against his mother, and it ended with the heart- 
breaking parting from the Countess Guiccioli on his departure 
for Greece. But between lay the incidents of Caroline Lamb, 
Lady Oxford, his sister Augusta, and most tragic of all, his 
wife Annabella. 

In the study of this relationship between Byron and his 
wife M. Du Bos is at his best, for the complicated character 
of Annabella gives him an opportunity to employ to the 
utmost his technical machinery. He is not satisfied to con- 
demn her as a self-righteous and intolerable prig, as Byron 
did. He examines her letters, comma by comma, breaking 
down their facade of moralistic formality and discovering 
behind it the inexperienced girl possessed of a solid and sane 
conscience, a self-controlled but deeply passionate nature ; and 
he leads one to the conclusion that had she not been per- 
manently maimed in spirit by her contact with Byron’s mania, 
she would have become a wonderful woman, combining 
beauty, charm, character and a remarkable intellect. 


RicHarD Cuurcr,. 


War Taxation and War’s Aftermath 


was ahead of Parliament in its attitude to War finance, and 
that much more of the War cost would have been paid for out 
of current taxation if Parliament had had more courage, and 
if some of the War-time Chancellors of the Exchequer bad 
been less devious and chicken-hearted. 

It is also surprising to find, in a book from so noted a 
statistician, how little we are given about the facts and figures 
of War finance, and the leaping totals of the War Budgets 
and War Debts. Those who go to this volume to find out how 
much the War cost and how the money was raised, will have 
to work very hard to find answers to these obvious questions. 
Sir Josiah, in short, has written a brilliant essay, which might 
be filled out into a real history of War taxation, if the Carnegie 
“endowment for International Peace, on whose behalf the book 
is published, would set a suflicient staff of spade-workers, 
acting under his direction, to fill in the details. It need not be 
said that the book more than fully deserves to be thus rescued 
from the rather inchoate condition in which it has been left 
“by the diversified activities of its eminent author. Every page 
has its flash of insight and telling aside. Witness the con- 
cluding summary : 

‘The effects of war taxation were to stretch to a remarkable 
extent the whole idea of taxable capacity, and to set hardly any 
limit to the ideas of democracy about the available wealth to be 
used as largess by this means. But the essential difference in this 
process upon a falling price level has not even after twelve years 
dawned upon the average mind. ... It can safely be said that 
in no country is the record of war experiment and experience in 
taxation more full of interest for the political psychologist, the 
economist, and the historian than in Great Britain, and these 
annals, if they have not done justice to it, are at any rate the words 
of one who was there to see.” 

* And so say all of us.” The Financial Aftermath of War is 
the result of a vacation in 1930 at Aberystwyth, charac- 
teristically employed by Sir Josiah’s irrepressible energy in 
giving five lectures, meant for “students without any 
economic knowledge or previous interest,” the general public, 
and the higher forms of schools, and dealing with Taxation, 
Inflation, Deflation, Reparations and Debts, with an appendix 
of later date on the Gold Standard. Here again we have a 
mass of illuminating information and observation on these 
highly important subjects, but a little more care in exposition 
would have made it clearer to those whom Sir Josiah is trying 
to instruct, and saved them from being puzzled or even misled, 
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For instance, the statement that “ in the simplest terms the 
quantity of money or gold determines prices” might easily 
lead the higher forms in schools to suppose that since there 
has been a headlong fall in prices, there must have been a 
great decrease in the stock of gold or money. Whereas, what 
has happened is that owing to various reasons, chief among 
which is political and financial fear, gold and money have lain 
idle instead of being lent or spent. Activity of money, as Sir 
Josiah knows better than any of us, is almost as important an 
element in price as its quantity. HariLey Witners. 


The Decline of Love 


Great Love Stories Of All Nations. 

(Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 
In his excellent introduction to this collection of stories Mr. 
Robert Lynd finds it paradoxical that, whereas in life men 
desire a perfect and happy love, the love they call great in 
literature is almost invariably beset by prevention and disaster. 
He finds this stranger because most people achieve their “* bon 
petit mariage bourgeois, ni beau ni laid, ni bon ni mauvais.” 
Yet is this all so very strange ? That the great literature of 
love is over and over again tragic satisfies our experience that 
the perfect love so vividly dreamed of is something to be 
observed only because of the dark and oppressive things which 
surround it, as a house, a blossoming tree or a gay valley is 
picked out in brightness by the sun against the blackness of a 
spring storm. Are we so debased by the magazines that we 
cannot see the difference between love and the housing 
emotion aroused by the advertisements of the fifty pay way 
system ? 

The horrible title of this anthology suggests some confusion. 

Ts the book a belated instalment of emotional internationalism ? 
When we know how they make love in Estonia and all the 
other oppressed minorities, shall we feel less like shooting them 
up ? Are we intended to discover that there is a Mr. Everyman 
in Tokyo and Warsaw as well as in Streatham ? I think not, 
for the book is as good as the title is loathsome. One does not 
in the least gather from the story of The Spanish English 
Lady, by Cervantes, how they make love in Spain (this is to be 
found in a French story by Prosper Merimée); nor does 
Arthur Schnitzler enlighten us about the Austrians nor Tchekoy 
about the Russians. Hopes of instruction are pointless : the 
language is international. The real interest in the book is 
found in travelling with the passion in time, from the sim- 
plicity of Homer to the scintillations of Meredith, from the 
terrible monosyllabic loves of the Bible to the moral dilemmas 
of Mr. Galsworthy ; in comparing the gentlemen in Xenophon’s 
Faithful Wife of Susa to the gentlemen of Henry James, 
martyrs to spiritual pins and needles. The English selection 
is the most catholic, though there is an odd jump from Malory 
to Cobbett. The French has the similar leap from ancient to 
modern ; and is Wassermann the best German who could be 
found ? But such criticism of anthologies is always by the 
way. 

One turns with most refreshment to the remote past, for here 
the problem of love is beautifully simplified. ** Forever wilt 
thou love, and she be fair!” Life has been reduced to two 
elements, love and death. You love, you fight, you mourn, 
vou die. There is no entanglernent in each other's psycho- 
logical knitting. The subjection of women was an enormous 
advantage to the story teller, and the familiarity with heroic 
death ideally intensified all passion. One advantage the early 
writers had was that they wrote for warriors and of them; once 
men sought other trades, the epical quality vanished, and 
candour with it. Let all those who complain about what is 
unbeautifully called ‘sex’ in the modern novel carefully 
read these ancient writers. These complainants may conclude 
that the real enemy is disarmament ! 

The French story of Aucassin and Nicolete throws an 
amusing, instructive light on this question, It is to my mind 
the most interesting of all old love stories to modern readers, 
for it appears to have been written with some sense of the im- 
pending decline of the fighting man. It is a most crystalline 
idyll with a sparkle of mediaeval mischief in it, and it has also 
the ecstasy and weeping, the longing and heroic dread, the 
topsy-turvy folly of the passion to the brim. At one end of 
the scale there is the ecstasy and sorrow of: 


Edited by Robert Lynd. 


“What sayest thou, father ? 


God give me nothing that I 
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for if ever I be knigl gre du © 
ray tor wu ever e Knig =. F 
al ike battle where “on gira ig bach. hes + wi 
to me Nicolete, my sweet friend that I love so,” ® thou Rivest British 
Tl is ic oh : that sh 
xere is the heroic note when Aucassin lands. in a st ladies di 
land and straightway asks, ‘“‘ Is there a war ? ” And then itish Mili 
float into the lovely absurdity of this kingdom where » when 
King bears the children and the Queen goes to battle ings did 
fights with roasted crab apples, and eggs and fresh Cher d cou 
* ak is not comtomnaty among us to murder one another,” was tral 
the King. This is surely a model for the new international love ylitary At 
story, and, in fact, arouses one to even fuller Tealization yf fle stay’ 
Hollywood’s failure with its new medium. ‘To haye been Mf gain 8pPO 
throwing eggs and pastry about for so long and to haye for respon 
gotten the naivety of the poets for the naivety of Commer nt wing | 
Vv. S. Pritcnery, Morocco a 
touch will 
Guardsman Bey 
A Guardsman’s Memories. By Major-General Lord Edwanj ps his re 
Gleichen, K.C.V.O., &c. With illustrations. (Blackwood, 15a, In 1911 
TueseE are the reflections of an active, able and industrigy | jt Belfast 
man, who for forty years has devoted himself to his professio, preceding 
and the service of his country. Count Gleichen—for so he Was more poll 
known for most of his life—was born in the palmy "sixties,  gifficult. 
when purchase, double rank and sinecures still existed, fj, vere. 
father, Prince Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, an Admin) §) jad no W 
in the British Navy and Governor of Windsor Castle, was , §) paylova | 
nephew of Queen Victoria and a cousin of the Coburgs, Ratibos decreed th 
and Leiningens ; while his mother, Lady Laura Seymour, ha his ship s 
relatives in many high places in the English public seryig. hand ace 
After some valuable time as a boy in Germany, staying with J jon as tl 
relations, he went through the normal education of Charte. These 
house and Sandhurst; then, in 1881, he entered the Greqg. alert, str 
diers, the first regiment of Foot Guards and the first infantry § what a h 
corps in the Army. Within three years he managed to ge ago by ¢ 
attached to the Guards’ Camel Corps (one of his uncles wa; most of 
Assistant Military Secretary at the War Office) and to slip oy 
to the Sudan, the beginning of a long and useful connexion 
with Egypt. Here he saw some real fighting and narrowly 
escaped with his life. Back at regimental duty in England, — Bath. 1 
he spent his leave in trips to Russia, Persia and Turkey, Fy we p 
and in increasing his knowledge of foreign languages, entertail 
He was soon given a billet at the Intelligence Department, J jgtroduc 
and while there was sent as a subaltern to German manoeuvres, scarlet | 
where he was attached to a Prussian Guards Regiment, met J charmec 
the Kaiser, and went off to shoot with his Hohenlohe cousins is to lov 
in Austria. After a trip to stay with the Governor-General in J the pool 
Canada (costing then only £22 first class return) he settled J ys in hi 
down to work for the Staff College, into which he passed at pockets 
the age of twenty-six. There he qualified for a regular stall to Jast J 
appointment; and in 1894 he was again posted to the BP wise ch 
Intelligence Department, this time as a staff captain, pected 
The next five years were spent in the serious routine of J except 
Queen Anne’s Gate, varied by lively and secret dashes to § all the 
Algeria, Abyssinia, the Sudan and Montenegro. During this good 
period he was doing good work. gaining exceptional expe- Not 
rience, and addimg to his knowledge of the Near East. enthus' 
In 1899, his Staff billet having come to an end, he rejoined § pith a 
his regiment as a junior major, and was sent out almost at J was ea 
once to the South African War. At the Modder River he was § of fash 
seriously wounded, and after recovering was made Intelligence J of the 
Officer to the 9th Division under a brother Grenadier, Sit gave a 
Henry Colvile. In the conduct of his command the general jinks” 
was unfortunate, and rightly or wrongly was superseded. His § and in 
staff officer, who had loyally supported him, was shortly —  parrie1 
afterwards offered by Lord Cromer the post of Director of | pe, I 
Intelligence in Cairo. While in England on his way to the | proud 
East be had his last interview with Queen Victoria, ** much } to th 
shrunken and her voice faded.” A fortnight later Her Majesty } - water 
was dead; and Count Gleichen, back for a night at Osborne, | when 
found himself giving an after-dinner lecture on the Boer Wat J Jame: 
to King Edward and the Emperor William ‘ seated amicably J that ‘ 
together on a sofa.” as the 
After another two years in Egypt and the Sudan, a round Ag: 
of pleasant work, sport and travel, there came in 1903 anf preva 
offer of the post of Military Attaché in Berlin—an offer that J succe 
had to be accepted. Count Gleichen did not relish the change. F sort ¢ 
His account of court life in Berlin is a graphic and informing fhe sa 
picture. The Emperor at the Schleppen-Cour, “ in his white 
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— 
de du Corps uniform and silver-gilt helmet standing in a 
Ga iged sentry box hung with electric lights ” ; Miss Lascelles, 
U give ce pritish Arsbassador’s daughter, receiving an august mes- 
that she was not to bicycle as His Majesty did not approve 
Strang, if ladies doing 0 ; and finally the Imperial wrath at the 
hen ye ff pritish Military Attaché appearing at an official dinner in mess 
eC the when he should have been in guard of honour order. 
tle ang things did not go too well between the Emperor and his 
in; and the latter was not sorry when in 1906 


Cheeses Hf wwcond cousi 
T,” sais was transferred to Washington to finish there his term as 


nal love Mf yiitary Attache. 

Ation of “He stayed for twelve months in America, and was then 
© been again appointed to the Intelligence Department, this time in 
AVE for. BH the responsible position of Assistant Director. During the 
Merce plowing five years he made two important journeys to 
1eT?, Bf yoroceo and the Balkans, married, and was brought into 
touch with some notable political figures—Prince Max of 
Baden, whom he shepherded at King George’s Coronation, 
ud Lord Haldane for whose abilities and reforms he empha- 
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Edwanj izes his respect. 
d. Vig, In 1911 he was given command of the 15th Infantry Brigade 


Striou; | gt Belfast, and there he spent the three years immediately 
fession preceding the Great War. His duties in Ulster were sometimes 
he yas more political than military, and were often delicate and 


sixties  gificult. After Cairo, Berlin and Washington, the life seemed 
. His gvere. There were only two restaurants, ‘‘ one of which 
Amira} had no wine licence and closed at eight ” ; and when Madame 
Was yf Pavlova brought her troupe over to dance ‘* Puritan Belfast 
tibor decreed that her show was improper.” He succeeded in steering 
t, had f his ship safely through the troubled Irish waters ; and his first- 


TVice, # hand account of the events of 1913-14 are of interest. As 

s With # soon as the War broke out he took his brigade to France. 

arter. These memories give an honest and modest record of an 

Ten. alert, straightforward and business-like career. ‘They show 

antry # what a happy, active and useful life could be led a generation 

O get ago by a soldier who had the will and ability to make the 

| Was most of his time. M. 
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co Bath and Beau Nash 

land, & Bath. By Edith Sitwell. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 

Key, Ir we go there with Miss Sitwell we shall indeed be well 
entertained. She will take us into.the eighteenth century and 

ent, F introduce us to Beau Nash, by whose “ very agreeable oddity, 

tes, B scarlet face and brown beaver hat” we cannot fail to be 

Inet # charmed. ‘I'o see “ the Beau ”—in Miss Sitwell’s company— 

Sits B istolove him! A tactful ruler of a toy world, a true friend to 


H in the poor, and an imitation tyrant to the rich, he struts before 
Hed § usin his fine clothes or drives in coach and six, jingling in his 
at pockets the loose money -he is about to give away. From first 
tall B to last he seems a child, dressing up and playing horses, but a 
the | wise child who never has tantrums and shows all the unex- 
pected power of organization which games draw forth in 
of F exceptional children, all the pleasure in moral sentiments, and 
to all the ignorance of moral values, which we expect even in 
his good children. 

ie Not coming of any distinguished family, Nash, as an 
enthusiastic eulogist said at the time of his death was ‘ by 
el § birth a gentleman ; an ancient Briton.” He had kept what 
at F was called good company and his “ intercourse among people 
’% § of fashion in the town had led him into most of the characters 
 § ofthe nobility.” Completely at home in a holiday world, he 
uf gave all his energies to playing the game, to making the “ high 
jinks” respectable, checking the rowdy, encouraging the shy 
and insuring to every man his money’s worth by keeping the 
ly | barriers between classes as low and as transparent as might 
ff be. In this last difficult task he seems to have succeeded, for 
proud Londoners had to make a rule to avoid, on returning 
h | to the workaday world, all further acknowledgement of 
¥ ] watering-place acquaintance. Pride was pride in those days 


* | when the Duchess of Buckingham (a natural daughter of 

t | James IT) gave it as one of her reasons for disliking Methodism 

y | that “ it is monstrous to be told you have a heart as simple 
as the common wretches that crawl the earth.” 

d Against such sentiments as these it took some strength to 

prevail, even for the space of a holiday visit. Beau Nash 


succeeded in making an even more difficult reform ; he made a 
sort of truce of Bath with the duellists. He was determined, 
aT he said, in his pretence kingdom, “* to hinder people from doing 





what they had no mind to.” To do this he had to show himself 
aman of pluck and honour. He therefore knocked a very un- 
deserving visitor into the bath, aecepted the consequent 
challenge, got himself wounded and began—and brought to a 
successful issue—his crusade against the duel. It was very 
cleverly imagined. 

Thoroughly to enjoy oneself one must feel fairly well. Late 
nights mean headaches. Nash stopped the balls punctually at 
eleven o’clock and made the fun begin at breakfast. One of 
the most charming scenes in this brilliantly pictorial book 
show us a “public breakfast” to which the company went in 
ferry beats ‘* across the grass green Avon to Spring Gardens.” 
Alas! It is too long to quote and too delightful to cut into 
scraps. We must leave the breakfasters, who, having eaten and 
danced and gossiped, “run over the water-green shaven grass 
that the dew has spangled with great gold stars—from square 
to square, from jewel-shop to toy-shop, and from there to 
the shops where they sell silks.” 

‘During the eighteenth century the universal and per- 
petual sound of the shuffling of cards produced the effect of 
a storm of sultry summer rain, each drop falling heavy and 
distinct, though the interval between the drops could scarcely 
be heard by the ear.” In this storm poor Nash was finally 
caught. It is to the credit of human nature on holiday that 
the visitors still paid outward respect—indeed rendered 
obedience—to the ruined king who yet bore a kind of rule in 
his old age from his shabby lodgings. 

After she has done with Nash, Miss Sitwell tells us about 
some other delightful ‘* characters ’’ who belong to, or often 
visited, the Bath of the past. Quin, the great actor, of whom 
it was said that “ he walked as well as talked in blank verse.” 
‘** Verbruggen,” whom the critics declared to be ‘* Nature 
without Extravagance—Freedom without Licentiousness, and 
Vociferous without bellowing ”—and that unfortunately mis- 
taken artist who “ having made a copy of a painting by 
Titian, he perceived immediately that he had outdone that 
master, and, looking from the copy to the original, exclaimed, 
* Poor little Tit, how he would stare!’ ”’? How delicious is the 
satire of time's verdicts ! 


Sir Walter Scott 


Some Unpublished Letters of Sir Walter Scott. 
J. Alexander Symington. (Blackwell. 10s. 6d.) 


Many kinds of records keep alive the personality of 
Sir Walter Scott, particularly Lockhart’s Life, his own journal, 
and, by no means least, the letters. Over seventy of these, 
from the collection of the late Lord Brotherton, have now 
been edited by Mr. Symington, the Brotherton librarian. 
The object of the book, as he says in his preface, is 


“Not to create a new work on Scott, but to present such new 
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and unpublished material as the Library possesses, so that those 
who are engaged in the production of biographical and critical 
work may derive some benefit and knowledge from its perusal.” 

Inevitably, these letters are only a supplement to the far 
greater number already known; yet, disconnected and of 
very unequal value though they are, they contain much that 
is interesting. There are letters to Crabbe, whose poetry 
Seott enjoyed from his youth till the week of his death ; to 
Southey, to Maria Edgeworth, and from “ Christopher 
North.” There are several delightful letters to Matthew 
Weld Hartstonge, the Dublin scholar who helped Scott in 
his researches on Swift : 

“You must really come down to Edinh. If you do not dislike 
the sea, you can make a short and pleasant passage that way at 
one 3d. the expense of being jumbled in the mail and the accommo- 
dations on board the smacks are now in most cases very comfort- 
able. I am working at Swift like a dragon . . .” 

Abbotsford, of course, is often mentioned. We know from 
Lockhart’s vivid descriptions how much Scott enjoyed 
entertaining there, but it is pleasant to read his admission to 
Colin Mackenzie : 

*T am so unluckily situated as not to be able to answer your 
kind invitation. Here are in possession of our house 1 Lady 
Compton, 2 Lady Alvanly 3 last not least Mrs. Coutts, all good 
and old friends but rather too many eggs in a basket — ” 

Mr. Hugh Walpole has said of Scott’s letter books, ** Here, 
without any sentimentality at all, a whole epoch is recovered.” 
Six thousand letters and seventy are very different matters : 
but even in these few there is a place for Edinburgh society, 
London, Ireland, contemporary literature, and some of his 
many friends ; and, like all the other letters, they bear witness 
to Scott’s own charm and good fellowship, and to his widely 
varied interests. 

The most valuable thing in this collection, however, is not 
a letter, but a page of MS. Until quite recently nothing at 
all was known of Scott’s last piece of work, a one hundred and 
tifty-page MS. entitled The Siege of Malta. It was written 
after Scott’s visit to Malta in 1831, on the voyage which 
ended with his last illness. One page of this was in the 
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Brotherton collection. This is the second of th 
paragraphs on it : © thn 


“The very classes into which the defenders of 
divided tended also to animate the enthusiasm of def 
which the whole were animated. The Pasha or Turkine wit 
mandant felt a grievous difficulty in ascending to the _ At, 
the fortification out of the trench by which the besie Valier 
their approach to it for the defence of the besieged was aad . 
that for a time he despaired of forcing his way. The Venue 
of the garrison assisted in manning the cavalier and canting ni 
heavy stones, artificial fireworks of different kinds and on by 
their own friends with food, medicine and assistance to lent 
works when so wounded as to be unable to continue their Fite 
of them any longer. They were encouraged to continue a - a 
of resistance which seemed scarce natural to their sex a 
enthusiasm of the moment and especially by the pains which . 
been taken to raise the cavalier to a height which could hot 
easily commanded by the post of attack so that for a long tim 
the shot of the besiegers was not greatly injurious to her 
either sex who maintained their defence of the Cavalier of Sing 
Erme.” 


Malta Wed 


For this fragment alone the collection demanded publicatiy 
Monica ReEpiicy, 


Exploring Scotland 

The Glory of Scotland. By J. J. Bell. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
Wuitt England is smoothly celebrated as a_ green ang 
pleasant land, Seotland’s praise has been largely a mat 
of the purple patch. Edinburgh, Skye, Glencoe, and [oq 
Lomond, for a few, have been sung with superlatives 4 
embarrassing to those who do know them as they are deterrey 
to those who do not. Mr. J. J. Bell is a welcome change 
He faces the gigantic task of saying something about every. 
thing in Scotland with an inexhaustible store of local knoy. 
ledge and a steady lightheartedness. ‘* The entrance int 
Scotland has a very unpromising look,” he slyly quotes a 
his text, and he belies it so well that his whole book is a pe. 
suasive if—or perhaps because—unconscious inducement t 
* travel British.” He begins with a wise warning : 

* When I see visitors, books in hand, diligently checking off the 
names of the mountains, streams, islands, and so forth, I cannot 
help feeling that in acquiring information, which will probably pas 
with the hour, they are missing inspiration which might remain for 
many a year. I'd rather you kept the vision of one mountain than 
the memory of a score of names. If you must, keep your ma 
handy ; but I believe you will get more out of it if you refrain from 
studying it till the end of the day. Indeed, if you have not read my 


pages the night before, I suggest that you do not read them till the 
evening after your excursion. There is a good deal to be said for the 








child’s method of looking at the pictures before reading the story, 

Those visiting Scotland, whether for a week, a week-end, 
or a month, as the phrase goes, can learn from Mr. Bell exactly 
what to see. As for how to see it, they could hardly better 
his method, for he makes the past live with the present, and 
enriches each place he visits. The reconstruction of scenes 
in “history” is a perilous pursuit, but Mr. Bell is almost 
always successful. His knowledge of people who are names 
to most of us, and his love of the buildings and places they 
frequented, make this the admirably ‘ different ” guide-book 
it sets out to be. _Mr. Bell does not pretend to be Bradshaw 
plus the Michelin Guide, and he unselfishly directs the traveller 
to many good books on different districts—The Misty Isle of 
Skye, by MacCulloch, for instance. The Glory of Scotland 
should be enough for most people, however. Whether he is 
being kind to Glasgow, travelling by the West Highland Rail 
way, or bringing old Edinburgh to life, he is the best and 
least guide-like of guides. If only he would not talk about 
“yonder” castle or chimney-stack, there could be no 
complaints. 

The opening chapter on Edinburgh gives his quality and 
his enthusiasms. All the great names are there, from Mary 
to Sir Walter Scott: everything is visited, from the Castle 
to the house of Messrs. Burke and Hare: and, whether you 
know Edinburgh or not, the chapter lives. Mr. Bell does 
excellent justice to the often neglected Kingdom of Fife- 
to all the absurd little Royal Burghs as well as to St. Andrews, 
whose * greyness ” he rightly repudiates : 

“It is one of the sunniest places in Scotland, and, I think, the 
sunniest place in Fife. Often the rain-clouds seem positively 
avoid it; often, standing under a clear sky, you can see them shedding 
their moisture on the valley of the Tay, a few miles away ; half-way 
out on the golf course you may come to the fringe of a shower, % 
that your ball, dry at one hole, is wet at the next.” 

It is impossible to tell half the good things in this book. 
The only thing is for you to buy it: and then you will have 
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‘THE SIXTEEN BURNHAM DE LUXE SALOON 


se 
lin4 “Believe me, if you waut a medium-sized ‘six,’ you couldn't do better than choose 
Its popularity is one of the reasons why every FOURTH new car 
registered in Great Britain during the last trading year ending July 31, 1931, was an Austin!” 
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“Over 110.000 miles—and never 


a minute's trouble on the roadt”’ 


The Sixteen Burnham 
De Luxe Saloon 


{as illustrated} 
LB3 


Chromium finish, Triplex glass 
ibroughout and Dunlop tyres 
standard. he Sixteen Range 
includes: Burnham Drop-head 
De Luxe Saloon £335; West- 
minster De Luxe Saloon £360 
New Windsor Saloon £308; 
Tourer or Two-Seater £300. 
PRICES AT WORKS 





READ THE AUSTIN 
MAGAZINE: 4d.every month 


you are Aan 


*Owner Report No. 347: 
Austin Sixteen. 

Car No. 5TF 2830-6. 
You may not cover more mileage 
than this owner, or even as much, 
but it may cost you more—uwuless 
Austin owner. For 
what car stands up with as little 
attention to continual service day 
after day, year after year .. . what 
cat has such outstanding dependa- 
bility? 
Learn the true measure of Austin 
dependability (and therefore econ- 
omy) from this typical unsolicited 
report : 
“My Sixteen Burnham Saloon has 
now run over r10,000 miles on the 
roughest roads in Scotland and 


England, and has never given a 
minute's trouble on the road since I 
bought it. 1 have previously had 
almost every kind of car, but the 
Austin Burnham beats everything 
for dependability and comfort.” 
The latest Sixteen Burnham De Luxe 
Saloon, with its smooth six-cylinder 
engine, its Twin-Top four-speed 
gearbox and exceptionally luxurious 
interior, has been made still more 
attractive by the inclusion of a 
sunshine roof, Magna wheels and 
bumpers front and rear. Yet its price 
is only £335. Call round and inspect 
this outstandingly dependable car, 
* This is an Austin owner's experience. 
No specially made tests are published 
in this series of reports, 


DAVID CARLAW AND SONS, LTD. 


18 Bothwell Street. Glasgow. 


ASSOCIATE COMPANY 


MOIR AND BAXTER LTD. 


The Austin Motor Company Limited, Longbridge, Birmingham. 
‘Yen-Four: 479-483 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Showrooms and Service St< : 


2/4 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Showrooms, also Service Station for the Austin Seven and 





Station : Holland Park Hall, W.11. 
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to go to Scotland. Mr. Cempton Mackenzie contributes a 
foreword explaining that he does not know whereabouts in 
Scotland to die. There are many remarkably clear photo- 
graphs, a good index, and a map which for some secret reason 
stops short in the middle of Inverness-shire. One is glad that 
Mr. Bell did not do the same. 


Alice in Wonderland 


Lewis Carroll. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber and Faber- 


3s. 6d.) 

Tut days of man’s life are threescore years and ten—what 
are the days of the life of a book ? There is one book, at least, 
which will live much longer than that, for on July 4th, 1982, 
Alice in Wonderland will be exactly the Psalmist’s age, and it is 
as young as ever. I often think we English ought to celebrate 
that day as the Americans celebrate it, for it might well be 
called the day of our Declaration of Independence. _ It is the 
day on which a new republic was founded, and a new manifesto 
of freedom was published : a republic in which all of us are 
equally young, and a freedom for all of us to let our thoughts 
wander as they will. 

This little volume of Mr. de la Mare’s is an éloge on the 
Washington of the realm of Nonsense, of which Lear had been 
the Columbus. No one living is more fully gifted for the task 
than Mr. de la Mare; he has in rich measure the poetry, the 
fancy, and the humour without which none should approach 
the shrine of Carroll, and he lives still in the heaven that lies 
about us in our infancy. The book is crowded with exquisite 
passages, and is indeed a “ handful of pleasant delights.” But 
it has also much penetrating criticism, and goes nearer than 
any other I know to marking the indistinct line which de- 
limits ‘* Nonsense”? and_ futility. Nor is it without an 
occasional touch of caustic irony. There is grimness in the way 
Mr. de la Mare sets in the midst of his own delicate apprecia- 
tions Freud’s analysis of the pleasure of wit, which “ originated 
from an economy of expenditure in inhibition, while the comic 
originates from an economy of expenditure in thought, and 
humour from an economy of expenditure in feeling.” One 
would have liked to hear Lewis Carroll on that. He might 
have said of it as he said of one of his own cricketing per- 
formances, that ‘the ball would have been a wide if it had 
reached the wicket.” 

If there is any defect in the book I think it lies in the in- 
sufficiency of the emphasis laid on Carroll's logic and mathe- 
maties. Not that Mr. de la Mare omits to notice it ; but I do 
not think he is quite fully conscious that it is this logicality 
which keeps Carroll’s inconsequence straight, and prevents it 
from dribbling away like the ‘ foiled and circuitous” Oxus 
amid the Chorasmian sands. Whenever Carroll slackens his 
hold of the mathematical clue he is in danger of losing his way ; 
as he does at times in the Snark and in Sylvie and Bruno. His 
true role lay in putting mathematics into dreamland. I have 
known many schoolboys who think this exactly the right 
place for it. 

Mr. de la Mare wonders how Alice fares in translation. 
There is certainly an admirable German version,* and I have 
seen one in Italian which I hope the Duce has read. 


KE. FE. Keizerr. 


The Princess Charlotte 

3v G. J. Renier. 8s. Gad.) 
Crartotre, only child of the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George IV, and Caroline of Brunswick, was indeed an ill-fated 
Princess, whose insignificant life and early death made little 
impression on history. In view of these facts, it is interesting 
to note why Dr. Renier has deliberately chosen to become her 
biographer. The explanation is to be found in his stimulating 
and amusing introduction. One particular phase of Charlotte’s 
unhappy career was evidently the mainspring of his inspiration, 
for he confides to us a matter which is obviously near his heart. 
What, he asks, would have happened if Charlotte had not 
been prevented by political intriguers from marrying her 


The Ill-fated Princess. (Davies. 





? 


* Of its ingenuities one cxample may sutlice. The “ lesson’ 
and ‘lessen’? pun is thus represented: “Das ist der Grund 
warum man Lehror hilt, weil sie die Klasse von Tag zu Tag lecren.” 
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fiancé, the Hereditary Prince of Orange? 


For, if sh 
e e ° sne ; 
married him, Dr. Renier suggests : had 

“Great Britain would not have acquiesced lightly 
separation of the Netherlands into two parts: Holla 
Belgium (1830).” 
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And, further, might not Germany have acted differently inf 
1914 had she been faced with this unified Kingdom with its 
large and (presumably) still pro-British Army ? Bearing they 
conjectures in mind, Dr, Renier admits his bias against the 
English radical element which, while pretending friendship 
with the Princess, made political copy out of her mj. 
fortunes and was largely instrumental in preventing tly 
marriage. 

But this is incidental. Students of history need not feg 
that Dr. Renier has approached his subject in an unhis. 
torically-minded mood. Apart from this brief revelation o 
personal opinion, his biography is serious, well-authenticate; 
and entertaining. He has avoided the temptation of enlivening 
his narrative by imaginary dialogue and yet he has succeeded 
in making his pages lively and interesting by giving psychology 
a place. Dr. Renier has selected well: it is something of a 
achievement to bring in the year 1815 without more than g 
passing allusion to Waterloo. Several very distinct figuys 
emerge from their background: the Regent, handsonp. 
sordid, intolerant, unpopular: the untutored Caroline about 
whose toilette her escort, Lord Malmesbury, made such inti. 
mate and tactful suggestions in the interests of a Prince who 
was to greet his bride with a call for brandy. There are Malnes. 
bury himself, whose Memoirs provide several amusing anec. 
dotes, and the Grand Duchess Catherine of Russia who, fo: 
mixed motives, encouraged Charlotte in her rebellion against 
her father. Charlotte appears as a pathetic creature, victin 
of the political situation and of her parents’ quarrels, She 
was happy only during her brief period of married life, With 
a touch of malice Dr. Renier suggests that perhaps her early 
death was preordained by the tribal God of the English in the 
interest of ensuring for posterity the spectacle of that remark. 
able creature, the Victorian English gentleman. 


Loch Lomond 


A Study in Angling Conditions. By Henry Lamond, FSA, 
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Scot. (Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie and Co. 12s. 6d.) 

As the population of this island increases it requires more 
and more pure water, for drinking, for washing, for sanitation, 
for manufactures. As the goodly company of anglers increases, 
with an increase greater than the population’s, there is added 
necessity to keep the waters pure, and to find more waters— 
for them to fishin. In England we shall, for all these purposes, 
in the near future, be forced to make more reservoirs, to 
preserve the waters which now run to waste with every flood; 
in Scotland they have the water, ready preserved and stored 
by nature in countless lochs. The task of the Scot is, there- 
fore, only to keep his rivers and lakes pure (and safe from 
poachers)—and what a task that is this book shows. Thanks 
to Mr. Lamond and his Association conditions are steadily 
improving. But even now, so recently as last year, there were 
schemes afoot for pouring sewage into the estuary without 
purification : Angling Associations in Scotland, as in England, 
must be eternally vigilant if our rivers are to be kept safe. To do 
this, public opinion must be stirred to protest and to action, 
And every one, whether fisherman or not, who loves pure water 
and natural beauty, will be thankful to Mr. Lamond for 
showing us what has been done, how it has been done—-and 
what there remains to do. 

But this book is not wholly concerned with the gloomy 
problems of pollution, and the struggle with authorities, 
careless or money-grubbing or actively malevolent. Mr. 
Lamond tells the story of his beautiful Loch from pre-historic 
times; he describes at length its natural features and 
its chief feature, the islands. And every fisherman will appre- 
ciate the account which he gives, not only of the earlier 
sportsmen who fished and enjoyed Loch Lomond—Franck, 
the Cromwellian, the two Georgian Colonels, Thornton and 
Hawker—but also of modern anglers and modern triumphs of 
the rod in the Loch which has ‘** come back ”’ so wonderfully, in 
large measure through Mr. Lamond’s own unremitting care and 
vigilance, 
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| wary QUEEN OF SCOTS... (1586) A. Francis Steuart 
ron CHARLES | ... (1649) J. G. Muddiman 
tHE BLOODY ASSIZES (1678) J. G. Muddiman 
/cAPTAIN KIDD ne (1701) Graham Brooks 
caAPTAIN PORTEOUS (1736) Wm. Roughead 
THE ANNESLEY CASE (1743) Andrew Lang 
LORD LOVAT.. (1747) D. N. Mackay 
MARY BLANDY (1752) Wm. Roughead 
JAMES STEWART (1752) D.N. Mackay 
EUGENE ARAM xu (1759)  E. R. Watson 
KATHARINE NAIRN (1765) Wm, Roughead 
THE DOUGLAS CAUSE _(1761- 69) A. Francis Steuart 
| pUCHESS OF KINGSTON .. (1776) Lewis Melville 
pEACON BRODIE ... ... (1788) Wm. Roughead 
“BOUNTY’’ MUTINEERS... (1792) Owen Rutter 
ABRAHAM THORNTON (1817) Sir John Hall 
HENRY FAUNTLEROY (1824) Horace Bleackley 
THURTELL AND HUNT (1824) E. R. Watson 
BURKE AND HARE... (1828) Wm. Roughead 


(1849) W. T. Shore 
(1856) FE. R. Watson 
(1858) F. 
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WILLIAM PALMER . 
MADELEINE SMITH. 


oR. SMETHURST (3859) LL. A. Parry 
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FRANZ MULLER (1864) H. B. Irving 
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H. V. MORTON’s 


brilliant travel book 


IN SEARCH OF | 
SCOTLAND 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


“No recent writer has written so lyrically, 
picturesquely and freshly of the romance 
of Scotland.”—Sunday Times. 


Other books by H. V. MORTON 


IN SEARCH OF IRELAND 
IN SEARCH OF ENGLAND 
THE CALL OF ENGLAND 
THE HEART OF LONDON 
The sales of these delightful books, with 


Mr. Morton’s other London Essays, now 


exceed 410,000 copies 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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Transfer and Fire personal effects. Safe 
Insurance. Deposit for valuables. 
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_and removed by experienced 

packers and motor transport. 
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Telegram Telephone: 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Srrone. 


There and Back. By Ada Harrison. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
I Bring Not Peace. By Charlotte Haldane. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

All the Daughters of Music. By Grace Zaring Stone. (Cobden- 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 2 
They Winter Abroad. By James Aston. (Chatto and Windus. 

7s. 6d.) 

There and Back is one of the most unassuming and delightful 
books I have ever read. It is frankly, but not at all self- 
consciously, a feminine book ; and this absence of self-con- 
sciousness is one of its many attractions. So many feminine 
books are deliberately, offensively or defensively, feminine : 
which is another way of saying that they are all the time 
conscious of masculine standards. The real (collective) 
achievement of. women in fiction dates from the time when 
they began to use and enjoy their own standards, forgetting 
Dr. Johnson, and bringing to the practice of their art the 
qualities which have, in so short a time, extended its compass 
and deepened its variety. Women have now no need to prove 
that they can do this, that or the other thing as well as a 
man, and can therefore go about their proper business in 
their proper way. There and Back isa book no man could 
have written. It is a novel, in the sense that it deals with 
emotions and ideas. In form, it is a travel book. Two 
married women of thirty go to Venice together for a holiday. 
They like one another, and they talk freely. The book is 
a sort of informal diary kept by one of them. Its quality 
can only be indicated by quotation. ‘The friends are in the 
train, settling for the night : 

“Her idiotic femininity and her presence with its long legs and 
red slippers are a delight to me. Most likely the source of my 
delight is the excitement of talking, of probing through the new 
soil, and the excitement of finding that on this little trip scheduled 
to be thrilled and free, I feel already thrilled and free. In my mind, 
stored up for happy reference, is a picture of my children, a little 
| senigne of farewell piled up inside the ground-floor window. 1 

ave not begun to miss them yet, so am simply charmed, not 
moved, by the picture. Intrinsically partial as [ am, I doubtless 
see the qualities in them that I wish to see, but they do seem to 
possess in a high degree the touching, elfish, robin-like essence of 
childhood. They have little tight round heads. Their gaze is 
unutterably deep and clear. They are not sad at the parting. 
They have been rushed indoors out of the rain, and through the 
panes do not watch their mother leaving them but pore impersonally 
upon the spectacle of a woman departing in a taxi with para- 
phernalia.” 
A little later : 

“Now B. and I, lying along our carriage-seats, open our hearts, 
and from each a little stream flows forth, twin streams, which do 
not meet and generate, but simply run together into one. It is 
not that we are identical, but this is the common denominator of 
essentials, The name of the twin projections, the mingled stream, 
is Woman of Thirty. It is for once a no-nonsense stream, unin- 
fluenced by externals.” 


great 


The stream flows happily throughout the book, to our 
profit and pleasure : 

* Tf we are to be in Venice by dinner-time, we should be getting 
to Milan soon. Our companion takes out a time-table. We are 
all wrong, she says. She cannot understand it, but we have lost 
a lot of time at Basle. It is as if we had taken a few hours and 
made a paper parcel of them and dropped them out of the window 
at Basle.” 

The reflections are not all humorous. 

“T find that T have grown no hardier about the beggars. They 
affect me in the same way as drunken people in the street. 1 
take up no moral attitude about begging or drinking, but the 
abandonment by humans of the human status always strikes below 
the belt.” 

One more quotation : 


“ This is a struggle common among women, each of whom believes 
that she loves flowers most and handles them best. In loving 
animals I yield to everybody. It is the line of least resistance. 
Loving animals, loving them over-pointedly and = over-lavishly 
that is, is a mania or mental state of people undeveloped, baulked 
or arrested on some human side.” 

Miss Harrison has put us all deeply in her debt. There 
and Back is a royal and permanent addition to the small 
company of bedside books; and it has the additional 
advantage of a number of drawings by Mr. Robert Austin, 
which most cunningly harmonize with its apparent informality 
and complement its charm. 

Mrs. Haldane’s novel is exceedingly intelligent, and a 
little overloaded with talk. The ts!k is of high quality, but 


it is out of proportion to the action of the book, I do 
necessarily mean that there is too much of it, but that it 
is not as well spaced as it might be. Michal, an Anglo-Freng 
journalist, dislikes her calling, and loves Jean: 

“Jean adored simplicity. Simple people, simple situagi 
simple plans. He would smilingly maintain, when challenged {, 
deny his own extreme sophistication, that he was himself essentially 
simple at heart.” 

James Dowd, cabaret singer who has also been a Sailor 
and a boxer, comes drunk to her flat, and falls in loye With 
her. He drinks from ulterior motives, as does Dennis a 

u ‘ . ’ 
young man who has been sent down from Cambridge : 

** We're all degenerates. Bad blood on Mamma’s side. Black 
and blue, Stephen’s ink instead of blood. Religion or drink it 

39 ’ 
takes us one way or the other. 

It took Dennis a third way, and he finally kills himsey 
The masculine invert is difficult in fiction, especially to 
women writers, and Mrs. Haldane has not altogether escaped 
the mistake of sentimentalizing him. In other respects her 
story is most level-headed, and holds our interest firmly : 

“* Tf you're not tight, Dennis,’ James went on, ‘ and T honestly 
hope you are, your present frame of mind is not only phantasng, 
gorical but also sinister.’ ” 

James’ diagnosis admirably fits the atmosphere which Mr, 
Haldane has so skilfully conveyed. JI Bring Not Peace hag 
personality, and is alive. 

All the Daughters of Music is something of a disappoint. 
ment after Bitter Tea, although it gives evidence of the same 
qualities in the writer. May, Susan and Leda were sisters, 
living calm moneyed lives in Washington. May was single, 
Susan divorced, and Leda inconsolably widowed.  Leda’s 
daughter Marise, aged seventeen, had been educated at a 
school at Antibes, and was studying interior decoration, 
Leda had a delicate heart, and might not be excited. The 
tale goes leisurely forward, and ends with a surprise which 
is very well contrived. The scene in which Leda announces 
her love for young Zach Westcott, whom Marise also loyes, 
is most excellently told. Zach and Leda are married, to 
the family’s great embarrassment, and finally Leda has 3 
heart attack. 

They Winter Abroad is the second really good funny book 
I have read this month. The other was Public Affaires, 
A vernal saturnalia, as the professor put it, came upon the 
English residents at the Hotel Santo Biagio in Positano, 
They all fell in love. Young Mr. Pupillary fell in love with 
Costanza, who was carting stones in the hotel garden. Mr, 
Mclinvert, who kept a wingless bluebottle in a matchbox, 
also fell in love with Costanza. Anne Menzies fell in love 
with Mr. Pupillary. Dr. Arnold-Browne fell in love with 
Miss Prune, who was nineteen and had _ protruding teeth. 
Among the less affected residents were two comfortably married 
couples, many maiden ladies, Mrs. Skimlit, and the professor, 
Vinally, the professor sums up : 

* Consider love,as it has been devastating this hotel. It will 
give you mental exercise. Has it occurred to you that yours is 
not the only raging heart? We have been experiencing some- 
thing like the plague in Boccaccio. Love in all its forms, lustful, 
romantic, strange, sublimated, or transferred, has been ravaging 
our whole society. It has been an impressive spectacle. Mr. 
Skimlit at one pole, and IT myself at the other, we have raised out 
heads above the flood. Why has Mrs. Skimlit escaped, and why 
have I? I leave you to consider. In the middle, at the via media, 
the Menzieses and the Joneses have stood unshaken: normal, 
happy, and consummated. The rest have been swept away. Yow 
might have observed, if you had not been struggling to keep yout 
own head above the torrent, requited love and unrequited : love 
understood and love misunderstood, perverted and _ diverted: 
comical, situational, in one case tragic, or merely moony.” 

They Winter Abroad is witty, wicked, and a little too long. 
* Mr. Aston” is a real find. His analysis (as of the four 
kinds of love) is as devastating as his sympathy (as in the 
tour of the hotel bedrooms and their inhabitants). He 
demonstrates that it is possible to have read Peacock and 
Mr. Norman Douglas and yet write an original story. 

* om * 1% 

Doctor Fram. By Seobie Mackenzie. (Eyre and Spottis 
woode. 7s. 6d.)—An original and out-of-the-way story which 
tries to combine too many elements and does not quite come 
off. Mr. Mackenzie is clearly a man to watch. 
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sCOTTISH BOOKS 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 

scOoTLAND BEFORE 1603. By I. F. Grant, author 
of “ Everyday Life on an Old Highland Farm.” - Medium 
Bvo. Cloth. 608 pp. £1 Is. net. 

EARLY SOURCES OF SCOTTISH HISTORY, A.D. 500 

TO 1286. Collected and Translated by Alan Orr Anderson, 
author of “Scottish Annals from English Chroniclers.” 
Two vols. Medium 8vo. Cloth. 1578 pp. £3 10s. net. 

scoTTISH FAMILY HISTORY. A Guide to Works of 

Reference on the History and Genealogy of Scottish 

Families. By Margaret Stuart, to which is prefixed, An Essay 
on How to Write the History of a Family, by Sir Janies 
Balfour Paul, K.C.V.O., LL.D., Emeritus Lord Lyon King 
of Arms. Medium 8vo. Cloth. 394 pp. #1 4s. net. 

CASTLE AND TOWN. Chapters in the History of the 

Royal Burgh of Edinburgh. By David Robertson, M.A., 
and Marguerite Wood, Ph.D. Medium 8vo. Cloth. 328 pp. 
With 17 full-page plates. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE ROYAL MILE, Edinburgh Castle 

house. By Robert T. Skinner. Crown 8vo. 
With 40 full-page plates and plan. 5s. net. 

THE BORDER LINE, from the Solway Firth to the 

North Sea, along the Marches of Scotland and England. 
By James Logan Mack. New and Revised Edition. Large 
8vo. Cloth. 356 pp. With 119 illustrations. £1 net. 

THE GLAMOUR OF THE GLEN. Nature Studies in 

By William M’Conachie, D.D., F.S.A.Scot. 
Crown 8vo. 378 pp. With 10 full-page illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

CASTLES AND HISTORIC HOMES OF THE 

BORDERS, their Traditions and Romance. By 
Alexander Eddington. Crown 8ve. 192 pp. With 365 full- 
page illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

WHERE TO FISH IN SCOTLAND. By P. Castle, 
author of ‘‘ Trout and How to Catch Them.” An extremely 
useful guide to Fishing Waters and Fishing Quarters, with 
Dressings of Flies, and much sound and practical information, 
Crown 8vo. 98 pp. With four full-page illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


to Holyrood- 
Cloth. 124 pp. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF A BANKRUPT BOOK- 
SELLER. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 306 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


OLIVER & BOYD LTD. 


EDINBURGH: TWEEDDALE COURT. 
LONDON: 33 PATERNOSTER ROW, €E.C. 
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CHAMBERS'S SCOTTISH BOOKS 


THE SMALL DARK MAN 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3/6 net. 


The Spectator says: “One of the freshest books it has ever been 
our joy to read.” 


WHILE RIVERS RUN 
By MAURICE WALSH. 


Punch says: ‘“‘ A story whose characters are gloriously alive.’ 


KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3/6 net. 


Dear Mr. Walsh,—l am enamoured of your book, and stop to give 





3/6 net. 


, 


you three cheers.—Yours sincerely, (Signed) J. M. Barrre. 
KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS 
By WINIFRED DUKE. 3/6 net. 


“It’s a great story finely told.”—Nation and Atheneum. é 
SCOTLAND’S HEIR: Wae’s me for Prince Charlie 


By WINIFRED DUKE. New Edition. 3/6 net. 


“ One of the finest historical novels in the language.’"—-S1r Joun Ross. 


THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER 
By JOHN FOSTER. 


Deals with the entrancing period of ‘‘ The Forty-Five.” 
TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH 
By R. CHAMBERS. 


Contains 30 artistic pictures in colou 


THE FRINGES OF EDINBURGH 
By JOHN GEDDIE. 


With 16 ful-page drawings in colour. 


THE FRINGES OF FIFE 
By JOHN GEDDIE. 


With 16 full-page illustrations in colour. 


DRUMALBAIN; or, 
The Road to Meggernie and Glen Coe 


3/6 net. 


7/6 net. 


3/6 net. 


3/6 net. 


By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR, 4/6 net. 
OVER THE SEA TO SKYE 

By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR, 4/6 net. 
BEHOLD THE HEBRIDES 

By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 4/6 net. 
IONA AND SOME SATELLITES 

By THOMAS HANNAN, M.A. 4/6 net. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.; & EDINBURGH. 











Tourists Eagerly Await 


The Glory of Scotland 


By J. J. BELL. Foreword by Compton 
Mackenzig. Fully illustrated, with 2 maps. 
400 pages. 2nd Inipr. before Publication. 7 /6net. 


“ Likely to become a standard work. I cannot recall 
any which offers as much information in the same 
space.””—COMPTON MACKENZIE. 

Order NOW from any bookseller. 


HARRAP 


Ready June 3. 








IN THE TRACKS OF MONTROSE 
By |. F. GRANT 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS 


First and Second Series 


DOOODOUOY 


és. net. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL 


A SCOTSMAN’S HERITAGE 


By THE DUKE OF ATHOLL and six others 
7s. 6d. net. 








ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. 
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THE ARCHER IN THE ARRAS 
By LEWIS SPENCE 
A collection of short stories dealing mainly with things | 
mysterious and occult, several being Scottish subjects. 7/6 | 
THE HEART IS HIGHLAND 
By FLORA MASSON 


A romantic love story charmingly written. 7/6 


THE YAWNING LION 
By MILLIGAN WARRICK 


the Solway, full of thrills and 
3/6 


excitement. 
THE ROMANCE OF A RENEGADE 
By OSWALD DALLAS 


An historical novel of love and war in the days of 
Napoleon, / 


THE HAUNTED MAJOR 
By ROBERT MARSHALL 


Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 
A really funny story that will make all golfers laugh. 
This book was first published in 1902 and is now re- 
printed. / 


A mystery tale of 


'_——THE SCOTT CENTENARY———— 


THE SCOTT ORIGINALS 
By W. S. CROCKETT 
An account of the Originals of Characters in the Waverley 
Novels, with Portrait and Illustrations. Third Edition 
revised by the author. 7/6 


THE SCOTT CENTENARY 
HANDBOOK By W. FORBES GRAY 


A Guide to the Edinburgh, the Borders and the Rob Roy 
Country of Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated. 2/6 
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126 Princes St., Edinburgh 
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Current Literature 


THE STATES OF EUROPE, 1815-1871 


By R. B.. Mowat 

European polities have a vital significance for us, but are 
not.truly comprehensible without some knowledge of Kuropean 
history for at least a hundred years. Though it has a good 
many recent rivals, Professor Mowat’s new book on The 
States of Europe, 1815-1871_(Arnold, 18s.) is to be welcomed 
as -a. concise -and trustworthy account of the period from 
Waterloo to the Treaty of Frankfort which marked the 
triumph of Bismarck and Prussia. Professor Mowat imparts 
freshness to a well-worn theme by his abundant and apt 
quotations from despatches and memoirs and by his own 
shrewd comments on the great men of that epoch of nationalism 
and liberalism. His account of Bismarck’s policy is especially 
clear and his criticism of it is sound. The Iron Chancellor's 
dislike of Parliamentary institutions left Germany after 
his fall without any check on the Emperor and the General 
Staff and was the ultimate cause of the War and its disasters. 


THE BOOK OF AMBER 
By Dr. G. C. Williamson 

Amber, like jade, has its own votaries who delight in the 
beauty of the material. Primitive man cherished it just as 
modern woman does, and the prehistoric trade routes from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean and to Central Asia have 
been traced by the finds of amber here and there. At all 
periods since history began amber has been prized, and all 
the great collections of objects of art include pieces of worked 
amber among their most valued treasures, The whole 
subject is methodically treated, for the first time in English, 
in The Book of Amber (Benn, 15s.), by Dr. G. C. Williamson, 
himself a well-known collector. He describes the origin 
of amber in the gum from coniferous forests of the pre-glacial 
age which were submerged and gradually fossilized. The 
chief deposits of true amber or succinite lie on the coast 
of East Prussia and the Baltic States, though some amber 
is found on the Suffolk beaches. The Baltic deposits are 
worked under State supervision and have for centuries yielded 
a useful return. Amber is also found, in smaller quantities 
and of varying quality, in many other parts of the world ; 
the Chinese, who are past masters in the carving and staining 
of amber, draw their supplies from the Behring Sea. Dr. 
Williamson describes some of the principal examples of 
worked amber, and illustrates a few of them, including the 
important cup found in a tumulus at Hove. A coloured 
frontispiece gives a fair idea of the varicus types of amber, 
though its beauty cannot be reproduced. 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S SIR WALTER SCOTT 
By Patrick Braybrooke 
Those of us who love the Waverley Novels may admit that 
young readers are oftqn chilled by the preliminary descriptions 
of scenery before they get to the story. Mr. Patrick 
Braybrooke, in compiling The Young Folh’s Sir Walter Scott 
(Stirling: Eneas Mackay, 3s. 6d.), has had this difficulty in 
mind. He has picked out short stirring or humorous passages 
from fourteen of the novels, added a few pages from the 
poems and prefixed a brief life. Any boy or girl should find 
the little volume extremely readable and should be encouraged 
to go to the originals. Incidentally, a glance through the 
book will revive the older reader’s memory of Waverley, The 
Antiquary, Quentin Durward, and the rest of those immortal 
tales, 
THE MODERN SCOT 


What the Dublin Magazine is to Ireland the Modern Scot is in 
some degree to Scotland. Though without the unrivalled 
resources of the older review, it has enlisted a band of energetic 
and resourceful writers°who are making a definite stand for 
upholding the literary and cultural integrity of their country, 
and putting an end to the tradition of * disinterested scholar- 
ship * which has, since the time of James VI, largely usurped 
the place of creative work north of the Tweed. Though un- 
wavering in its allegiance to a political creed of Scottish 
Nationalism, its literary pages have an engaging air of con- 
troversy (rarely degenerating into hair-splitting) which may 
be compared to that of the Criterion. While Professor 
Herbert Read, for instance, exploits on one page the problems 
of * The Long Poem,” Mr. A. T. Cunninghame on another 
questions the validity of Professor Read’s opinions on Art. 
The present number is well up to the standard of previous 
issues. Mr, Edwin Muir contributes a * Chapter from a 
Novel,” Mr. A, 'T. Cunninghame * A Dialogue ” which dissects 
the body of controversy on a variety of problems of contem- 
porary art. Miss Naomi Mitchison outlines ‘* A Socialist Plan 
for Scotland,” and Mr. Grant Duff writes on ** Croce and 
Modern Italy.” There are poems by Mr. Hugh McDiarmid 
and Mr, William Soutar. Book reviews are varied and inter- 
esting. The Modern Scof is published at 2s, 


Travel 
The Road Round Scotland 


Wuat do they know of Scotland who only Oban know ? 
in the Trossachs and Princes Street in Edinburgh and 
for too many is about all the memory of Caledoni; tha 
comes south with the returning English. It is not oa _ 
The petrol-engine and those wonderful roads through 
Central Highlands, for which the name of the English Ge we 
Wade is still deservedly blessed even by his former enemies 
spread out a feast of nature which the English Lakeland tal . 
surpass and which, say, on the Moor of Rannoch where th 
ancient fir-roots lift gnarled grey fingers above the peat-ha “y 
far outrivals in savage loneliness the dark majesty of Ullswake 4 
Nature, then, in her grim and solitary moods, more often thay 
with her smiling face, is Scotland’s chief gift to the traveller 
Look across the Moor of Rannoch and see The Shepherds quand] 
ing the entrance to: Glencoe, the Glen of Weeping—stil - 
scene of eerie and mist-wrapped desolation despite the stupid 
new and unnecessary motor-road which flares through it, 
Outside the Edinburgh High Street, that historic causeway 
which culminates so gloriously in the crag-perched Castle: 
outside a bit or two of Montrose, Aberdeen and Dundee and 
of course, Stirling Castle that has so long kept watch oyer the 
raiding Caterans from the North; outside the varied and 
unforgettable charm of St. Andrews with its castle, abbeys 
and grey square tower of St. Regulus—the past and the life 
of man as displayed in towns is not what one goes to Scotland 
to see. Churches there are: the stately Cathedral of Glasgow; 
the beautiful Dunblane Cathedral which looks down on Allan 
Water, its glory the west window than which Ruskin knew 
* nothing more perfect in its simplicity ” ; the good Norman 
of Leuchars Church in Fife—these and others remain to delight 
lovers of ecclesiastical architecture. But in the South the 
tale of destruction, and destruction wrought by Scotland's 
auld enemy of England, is long and sad. Fair Melrose, and 
Dryburgh where sleep the great Sir Walter and Lord Haig, 
lie in ruins. The remains of ixelso, Roxburgh and Coldingham 
Abbeys testify to the presence of the same ruthless hand and 
not to the reforming zeal of the followers of John Knox, which 
destroyed St. Andrews Cathedral. As befits a land so often 
scourged by war, both of her own making as of that brought 
to her from the South, Scotland can boast many magnificent 
examples of the mediaeval castle. The thirteenth-century 
Castle of Caerlaverock in Dumfriesshire comes perhaps before 
them all. Grimly on the East frown the strongholds of 
Tantallon and Dunnottar, where through the Troubles so many 
Covenanters lay fast bound in misery and iron. On the West 
stand Castle Duart, the chief hold of the Macleans in Mull, 
and the lofty walls of Dunstaffnage ; whilst those whose eyes 
rest on Kismul Castle in Barra, the ancient seat of the Mae- 
Neills, in the soft light of a Hebridean summer evening have 
enjoyed a picture of the sweetest dreaming beauty. And from 
Dunvegan the Chieftains of Macleod have for centuries watched 
the sun setting to rise upon another Continent. 

So, after all, we come back to nature—to corrie, crag and 
mountain peak—the sharp cone of Schiehallion or the massive 
hill-shoulders where the dotterel nests above Loch Ericht— 
and to the glorious peat-brown river in which over so much 
of Scotland trouting can be had free or by permission which is 
seldom refused. If the fancy turns to mountain-climbing, 
there is Ben Nevis (which an infant can ascend, though there 
is work there for the expert alpinist as well), Ben Lawers over- 
looking Loch Tay where the rarest of alpine flora may be found, 
and the lonely Cairn Gorm group, haunt of the golden eagle. 

Within the limits of a column or so the plotting-out of many 
definite routes cannot be expected. To see the N.E. of 
Scotland it would be no bad plan for those with a bent for 
history to follow the marches and countermarches of Montrose 
in his Annus Mirabilis of 1644-5. Or making Aberdeen his 
starting-point, the visitor can work up the Dee to Braemar, 
south past the Spital of Glenshee and thence through Kirk- 
michael on the Ardle (crammed with small trout) and Pitlochry, 
down the ‘lay to Perth (140 miles). Or from Aberdeen again he 
an hold west and north-west for about the same distance to 
Inverness, the capital of the Highlands, whence the Cale- 
donian Canal opens some of the finest forest, lake and moun- 
tain scenery in Scotland. The Central West can be best seen 
over the West Highland railway from Oban, past Dalmally 
and Tyndrum to the brown tumbling rapids of the Spean and 
so to Fort William nestling under the stern shelter of Ben 
Nevis. On from Fort William to Mallaig, there lies, according 
to Mr. Compton Mackenzie, one of the finest bits of scenery in 
the world. The foot-traveller can leave Fort Augustus of 
the Caledonian Canal and hold S.E. over the Corryarrick Pass 
in the footsteps of Prince Charles when, in 1745, he was 
hurrying southwards to the capture of Edinburgh. Aviemore, 


with several convenient walker’s hostels round about it, is, 
however, probably the best centre for the pedestrian, who can 
tackle the thirty boulder-strewn miles to Braemar over the 
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Cooker, which was _ in- 
vented by a Nobel Prize 
Winner, is (in the opinion 
of several hundred Eng- 
lish people, many of 
whose names and ad- 
dresses we can give you) 
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COSTS LESS THAN £1 PER QUARTER 


THE AGA faele) 44° The Aga Cooker can be installed on 
. Deferred Payments System for an initicl 
1S BRITISH MADE sum of £5-10-0 


SALES DEPT., Bell's Heat Appliances Ltd., Bestobell Works, 
Slough. ’Phone: Slough 830, or call at our London Showrooms: 
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desolate Larig Gruh Pass, while coveys of ptarmigan flutter 
confidingly almost from his very feet. 
Grassed to their summits, the Southern Uplands have their 
own charm, and pilgrimages should be made to Scott’s House 
of Abbotsford on the silver Tweed and to the country hallowed 
by and to the memory of Burns, round Ayr and Dumfries. 
Of the islands—especially of Skye-—we can say nothing, but 
those who go there will be dull of soul indeed ifthey do not 
say a great deal. And throughout, in the matter of feeding, 
are not the breakfasts of Scotland famous the world over? But 
the haggis should be approached with reverential care. 
M. J. C. MerkLEJONN, 


A Fisherman goes North 


Tur. first thrill is the arrivél at one of those gloomy gateways 
to Paradise, St. Pancras, Eustoit or King’s Cross. Though 
you have been looking forward to your fishing holiday for 
weeks and months, the last few days have made you doubt 
whether a holiday is worth while after all: there has been so 
much to settle in a hurry, so many unexpected difficulties 
have cropped up; perhaps there has been some delightful 
London. invitation which you ‘are forced to decline because 
you are going away.. Why go away ?, But the labelling of 
luggage with magic words—Inverness, Bridge of Orchy, Avie- 
more, Spean Bridge, whatever it may be—changes all that: your 
spirits rise again ; and then the joy of Perth Station at five o’clock 
on a spring morning,»¥ou slip on your shoes and walk to the far 
end of the platform, breathing in the cool air. If you change 
at Perth you are sure of a cup of tea in the dim refreshment 
room. If you are going on North the kind sleeping-car man 
will have one ready for you. 

But of course you are going North. If you were for Argyll 
and the West you would have climbed from Stirling round 
Loch EKarnhead and up past Killin along the Dochart, and so 
to Crianlarich and Tyndrum, whence you can either make 
West past Dalmally and Loch Awe or north-west across the 
Black Mount to all the wonder of the West Highlands. You 
are going North on the main line from Perth, and watching 
for the first sight of the lordly Tay among the trees on the east 
of the railway while the sun drives away the rising mist. 
With Dunkeld the valley closes in, and you look eagerly to 
mark the height of the water : it does not follow that because 
it has been raining in London all is right here. At Ballinluig 
you part from the Tay and follow the Tummel—what glorious 
pools, and how you long to be fishing them. Then up the 
Garry and the long slow pull to the summit, where it is still 
mid-winter, and the ridges of snow lie close to the railway. 
And, as the train gathers speed down the decline of the Upper 
Spey Valley there is more snow gleaming on the Monadh-liath 
range to the South. Though you feel that you ought to take 
more sleep if you are to be fit to fish in the afternoon, you 
cannot tear your eyes from the window and the first sight of 
the real hills after the long, dull winter in the South. 

A good breakfast, finished and done with at Aviemore, makes 
you more ready to doze, and you hardly notice the slide down 
over the Findhorn Viaduct, past Moy and Culloden Moor. But 
you start to life as the train makes its crablike entrance into 
the bright sunshine of Inverness Station, and feverishly collect 
rods and fishing-bags for the motor which will drive you to the 
waters where you would be. Over the cobbled streets, under the 
red walls of the new-looking Castle, which way shall we go ? 
Along the shores of Loch Ness, with the loch waters lapping 
the stones below us, and the thin oak scrub on the hillside 
above star-spangled with primroses ? On to the uplands, past 
Loch Mord, looking well enough now but turned to arid wastes 
of sand and mud when the water is drawn to make power ? 
‘To Whitebridge, where from the hotel you can fish burns 
and lochs ? Or further on to Fort Augustus and the West ? 

Or over the bridge and across the broad Ness—there is a 
fisherman wading the shallows already—across the Canal 
below the lock, and along the sea-road with, beyond the 
dancing water of the Beauly Firth, the whole Black Isle one 
blaze of whin and broom ? And so into the heart of the hills, 
where, as the wise man says,"the very names are jewels— 
Kskadale and Fasnakyle, Monar, Bennachan and Affaric. 
if it has been an early year and high water we may find a 
salmon at the Falls, where the young birches make a brilliant 
green mist among the black rocks, and up the hill-sides over 
the black heather beyond, where the yellow-green bracken is 
pushing up through last year’s faded russet. 

If not, the trout should be ready in one Loch or another. 
Bring out the oars from the bothy, bale the boat, put up the 
rods, dig out the new cast with the flies you chose so carefully 
—Peter Ross, Butcher, Woodcock and Yellow, wasn’t it ? 
Whatever you fancy the trout will take to-day. For the wind 
is right, the water is right, the sun is shining, and we are in 
the Highlands in the cream of the year. 


Scottish Steamer Services 
Visitors to Scotland to-day are able to make the journey by threo 
direct steamer routes along the East Coast, landing at ¢ither Leith, 
Dundee or Aberdeen, It is also possible to go via the West Coast 


‘for conversion is decided upon the Government must 















nt 
—— 
to Glasgow, cither direct-or by way of Plymou ' 
Belfast and Greenock. Return taro tickets are available fo. ane 
going by the Clyde Shipping Company's boats on the West ot 
so that they may vary their journey and return by the Kast Coa ie 
Leith or Dundee. This “ Round Ticket” costs 85s. Ist class éabin ae 
The Clyde vessels sail from London direct for Glasgow e IT lag, 
day, arriving on Tuesday, awhile the time occupied ont i 
Coast trip is between thirty-four and thirty-six hours, 16 Basi 
* ae a * 4 


Messrs. MacBrayne’s new steamer s.s. ‘ Lochbroom’ is schedyl, 

to léave Glasgow approximately-évery ten days for a cruise ui 
Western Isles. The duration of the tour is seven to eight da i: the 
its ports of call include Oban; Tobermory, Rigg, Mallaig oe! 
Lochalsh, Broadiprd, Portree, Gairloch, Ullapool and Loci of § 
Weather permitting, the dates of sailing will be as follows. Ie 
2nd, 13th and 23rd, July 4th, 14th and 25th, August 4th, Ltt ae 


25th, and September 5th, 15th and 26th. Fares from £6 10s, to $11 ANTV 
This Company’s brochure gives details of numerous island tours : 1 OT! 
The cruises to the Outer Hebrides by Messrs. M‘Cullum Orme’ R A 
8.8. ‘ Hebrides’ and s.s. ‘ Dunara Castle’ occupy roughly the ile & H 
time. Intended sailings are ty“:e every ten days from the Clyde sg 
‘Those for June are as follows: June 2nd, 6th, 13th, 16th, 21d MADE 
27th. Fares, £9. 4 Crs 
GENO 
Fin Public & Pri ee 
inance—Public fivate} " 
SPECIA 


War Loan Conversion 


Tne question of when and how the Government yj! 
accomplish a conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan 
into a stock giving a lower rate of interest is one which 
concerns so many investors throughout the country that 
I am disposed to make some comments upon the matter 
even though it is possible that conversion may not be so 
near as many people seem to imagine. Indeed, some 
part, at least, of the great rise which has taken place in 
British Funds, aided, of course, by cheap moncy, has been 
due to buying on the part of Stock Exchange professional 
operators who, believing that some conversion scheme 
was imminent, likely to have the effect of occasioning a 
fresh rise in Government stocks, have been buying in 
anticipation, while the realizations of the last few days 
have been due partly to a weakening of expectations of 
an immediate conversion, and partly to the causes 
mentioned in the column of Financial Notes. “| 
Wiry Conversion 18 WANTED. 
It may be well to mention one or two of th 
obvious difficulties which beset the Government wit 
regard to any conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loam, 
That the Government should desire to convert the iss 
is natural enough. In the first place, most of its lo 
dated issues now stand at a price involving a yield to the 
investor of only 4 per cent., whereas practically 5 per cent 








can still be obtained on tht War Loan. In the seco 


place, by reason of the fact that the Income ‘Tax is n 
deducted at the source, it is probable that a certain amoun 
of Income Tax revenue is also lost to the’ Exchequet 
although, of course, the British holder of the stock has t 
declare the interest received upon it in his or her Income’ 
Tax Return. Moreovcr,.while this non-deduction of taj 


at the source may, involve some loss to the Exchequef 


it is, of course, of great service to-many-small investom 
who, were the tax deducted from their dividends befo 
receipt, would be put to. the trouble of filling in the nece® 9 
sary forms for recovering the tax when such recovery 3 
permissible. a4 f 
Some OpstacLes. i 
But, however desirable it may be from the Exchequet 
point of view to convert the-5 per cent. War Loan intoa 
stock giving a lower rate of interest, there are at least 
two obstacles in the way; the first is the great size of 
the loan, which: is well over £2,000,000,000, and the other 
is that under the original contract of the loan the Govern 
ment cannot compulsorily redeem any part of the loan, 
but must make the redemption of the whole amount at one 
time. It will be seen, therefore, that when the moment 


either be very sure that the offer of the new stock will be 
accepted by holders of the old loan, or it must be prepared 
to find the cash for all those who decide not to converts 
Originally the contract provided for the Government 
repaying on three months’ notice, but by a recent Finange 

(Continued in page 782) ; 
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ANTWERP) 10-11 days cruise 
ROTTERDAM 
& HAMBURG) £12 Ist class 


MADEIRA £15 2nd class ond £20 Ist class 
CANARY ISLANDS - - £20 ., + 





MARSEILLES - - - - - - £22 ,, ., 
GENOA - - - - - - - - £@% ,, pe 
PORT SAID - - - Single £25 ,, “3 


Return £40 .,_ ., 


SPECIAL TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA, Sth AUG., 1932, 
Reduced Return Fares 
£90 1st cl., £60 2nd cl., £30 3rd cl. 
Ask for illustrated booklet. 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 3, 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1, 


















Motor Insurance 





HEAD OFFICE 
136 & 138 HOPE STREET. GLASGOW. C 2. 
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IRELAND 


Ireland is a land of laughter. The rivers 





laugh as they run over the pebbles and 






the hills give a laughing echo. The waves 






laugh as they tumble on the shore and the 






sun smiles broadly over the whole island. 








If you enjoy processions and pageantry 






come to Dublin for the Eucharistic Congress 
(June 22nd to 26th). For those five days 
Dublin will be the centre of the world’s 
interest, 














OTHER IMPORTANT EVENTS 


National Industrial Exhibition at Cork (May to 
September), the Tailteann Games at Dublin 
(June 29th to July 10th), the Dublin Horse Show 
(August 2nd to 5th) and the Celebration of the 
Fifteenth Centenary of the Landing of St. 
Patrick in Ireland. 

















Be sure to obtain particulars of the 10 days Travel 
—* Go as you please *—ticket offered by the Great 
Southern Railways (Ireland) for 90/-. 















Guides and particulars of Tourist, Week-end 
and Holiday Return Tickets from Paddington or 
Euston Stations or from any G.W. or LMS 
Station, Office or Agency. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


HAMBROS BANK 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


CONFIDENCE IN SOUNDNESS OF SWEDEN 
UNSHAKEN 


MR. OLAF HAMBRO’S REVIEW 


Tue twentieth annual ordinary general meeting of Hambros Bank, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, May 19th, at the offices, 41 Bishops- 
gate, E.C. Mr. R. Olaf Hambro (chairman and managing director) 
presided. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, as the directors’ report and 
statement of accounts have already been circulated, I will assume 
that, following our custom, we may take them.as read. 

First, it is my duty to express our regret, and especially my 
personal regret, that my brother, Sir Eric Hambro, has decided 
to retire, and to say that I can only hope that I shall be able to 
carry on in a post which he has so ably filled for many years. 
Secondly, we have to regret the retirement of Earl Grey and Mr. 
Jorgensen, and our deep regret at the death of Mr. Heriot, who 
has in the past done such splendid service for C. J. Hambro and Son. 

Before turning to the accounts I will just say a few words about 
the situation as, in my opinion, it affects this institution. As you 
know, our chief business is with the Scandinavian countries, and 
it was a matter of considerable interest to us whether these countries 
remained on a gold basis or followed sterling. Very wisely, in 
my opinion, they decided to follow sterling, as any other course 
would have been disastrous to their export trade with this country. 








THE SCANDINAVIAN EXCHANGES, 

As a result of this decision our business with these countries has 
not decreased to any great extent, and as we continued to receive 
demands for facilities from our usual customers there, we decided 
that, although we should reduce our commitments elsewhere, in 
view of the general situation in Europe, we were quite justified in 
continuing these. 

You will have seen that the Swedish kroner has lately been 
quoted beiuw the sterling parity ; this has been caused by a well- 
known financial trouble. We are, however, convinced that this 
will prove to be a temporary condition. I should like to avail 
myself of this opportunity of saying how much I sympathize with 
our Swedish friends, and that my confidence in the future of their 
country and the soundness of its institutions is unshaken. 

The Norwegian exchange has also been influenced, partly, I should 
say sentimentally, by people thinking that the Swedish trouble 
might have had a certain financial repercussion there. This, 
I understand, is not the case, as I hear that Norway is entirely 
unaffected by this affair. 

In Denmark, on the other hand, owing to the wise handling of 
the exchanges through an Exchange Control Board, the Danish 
kroner has been kept comparatively steady, and, although on 
principle we are against these control boards, we think that, in 
times of extreme difficulty, they have a steadying effect, although 
immediately the situation becomes more normal they should be 
given up. A very good example of this may be seen in Finland, 
where, as a result of economies and judicious control, the exchange 
has been stabilized in relation to sterling and a favourable trade 
balance has been achieved. 

Our commercial engagements in Greece are not large and are 
concentrated largely with the National Bank and do not cause us 
any anxiety. 

in Germany over 75 per cent. of our engagements consist of 
credits granted to banks, including the Gold Discount Bank. In 
Hungary our commitments are small, and in Austria they are 
almost entirely represented by a debt due by the Credit Anstalt. 


A Very Liqguip Posttton. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, the drop in deposits is almost 
entirely due to the withdrawal last autumn of French and American 
money. The bank, as you will see, is in a very liquid position, the 
cash assets being £8,123,352. The acceptances have not fallen as 
much as might have been expected, for the reason which I have 
mentioned before—the fact that we deal largely with sterling coun- 
tries, or, rather, countries following the sterling exchange—and 
also partly on account of the increased demand for what may be 
termed exchange credits. 

The profit and loss account shows a very satisfactory result in a 
diflicult year, showing as it does a net profit of £291,188, after pro- 
viding for all bad and doubtful debts. An appropriation sufficient 
to meet the depreciation on investments at March 31 has been 
made from the contingency fund. We are confident that, in more 
normal times, this appropriation will not be required; in view, 
however, of the general uncertainty the directors have thought it 
prudent to recommend a reduction of the final dividend, making a 
total for the year of 18 per cent., as against 225 per cent. last year. 
On the other hand, we have transferred £50,000 to the contingeney 
fund frem the reserve, as, in view of the existence of standstill agree- 
ments, we considered it wise to strengthen this fund. Although we 
do not anticipate any loss from our commitments abroad, in the 
general unsettled state of the world, a strong contingency fund is, to 
my mind, essential, and by these transfers this fund will then stand 
at a higher figure than that of last year. I now formally move: 
** That the report of the directors and audited statement of accounts 
to March 31, 1932, already printed and circulated amongst the 
shareholders, and as presented to this meeting, be received, approved 
and adopted.” 

Mr, H. C. Hambro seconded the resolution. 
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that the Government will give six months’ notice an § 


ment, during the first three months of which, holder! 
they do not wish to convert into the new stock wil 
valled upon to record their decision to that effect athe 
wise they will be deemed to have assented. By this “ 
the Government, of course, would be in a Position th 
months before the date of redemption of knowin ene 
how much cash they would be called upon to provide.” 
Two Oprprosinc Views. 

Having regard to this peculiarly difficult situas;, 
there are two main views held in the City with regand { 

P ° 7: ‘ M4 ( 
the line which it is thought the Government shi 
follow.. In some quarters there is a strong feeling th 
having regard to the extent to which long-dated Goyer, 
ment stocks have risen the Government would | 
undertaking no great risk in sending out with the dividend 
warrants on the War Loan on June Ist a notification 
the effect that six months later the stock would \ 
redeemed at par and that shortly a conversion of 
would be made. Those holding this view maintain thy 
holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan, confronted with ty 
certainty of being paid off at par six months hence, wou 
have no other course than to accept the Governme; 
offer of conversion or else to rush with their cash 4) 
try and acquire some other Government stock giving q 
adequate yield. |But—so runs the argument—y 
knowledge that some hundreds of millions would probabjy 
be seeking employment in British Funds within a sho 
period would have the effect of occasioning what eq 
only be described as a panicky demand for Governme 
securities with a consequent abnormal rise in pric, 
The effect of this, it is maintained, would be to cause y 
least 90 per cent. of the holders of the War Loan t 
accept a reasonable offer of conversion, say into 4 per cents 
with a possible further reduction in the interest at; 
later date. 

Too Great A Risk? 

In some other quarters, however, it is thought thi 
the Government would not be wise in taking so great 
a risk as that involved in the possible need for providing 
many millions six months hence for those who had elected 
to receive repayment in cash. In these quarters itis 
argued that, despite the cheapness of money and the 
possibilities cited by those in favour of an immediate 
huge conversion scheme, the general world situation s 
unfavourable for a big conversion operation. The rise 
referred to, although probable, would, it is maintained, 
be distrusted, and holders would elect to receive cash 
and on receiving it would be in no immediate hurry to 
re-invest but would await a set-back in stocks befor 
doing so, with ‘the probable result of huge creations of 
credit by the Government. Therefore, it is urged that the 
Government would be better advised in making the 
conversion by instalments, and that if the present moment, 
when gilt-edged stocks are soaring, were chosen, t 
might be quite possible to effect a conversion of, say, a 
least £500,000,000 of the War Loan, thereby aiding 
further conversion operation at a later date. Whether 
either of these two courses is likely to be taken by the 
Government in the near future it is impossible to say, 
but the present low price for the War Loan suggests 
that holders are realizing that the date of redemption 
draws near. 


Points oF GENERAL AGREEMENT. 

There are, of course, certain points where these two 
opinions meet, and -~where there is common agreement. 
However much the loss of a good 5 per cent. investment 
may be regretted by the rentier, and especially by the 
very small investor, it is the Government’s duty to 
seize the first favourable moment for reducing the Debt 
Service through a voluntary conversion scheme. At 
the same time, it is equally necessary, if the finaneidl 
situation of the country is really to be improved, tha 
any saving in Debt expenditure should form no excus 


(Continued on page 784.) 
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Act the three months was altered to six, and if and wh, 
conversion operation takes place, it is generally @ : 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


FUNDS EXCEED £25,000,000 





THe ninety-sixth annual general meeting of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday, 
May 25th, in the company’s head office, 1, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Mr. A, Allan Paton, C.B., the chairman, said that in spite of 
the difficulties of a year in which the problems of finance, under- 
writing, organisation, and administration, had never been exceeded 
in the company’s long history, it had fared reasonably well. 
Total premiums, compared with those for 1930, had diminished 
by only 4 per cent.; net interest, less debenture interest, had 
fallen by only £7,071 (the increase in British Taxation more than 
accounted for this fall) ; and underwriting profits—fire, life, marine, 
and accident—at £219,500, were more than four-fifths of the 1930 

figure. 
WiprE SPHERE OF OPERATIONS. 


The chairman briefly referred to the origin of this profit and 
the organization through which it came. In ninety-six countries, 
the company maintains 117 branches, supported by over 100,000 
agencies, issuing fifty major classes of policy, printed in one or 
other of sixteen different languages, to meet the individual needs 
of millions of policyholders, The estimated net underwriting profit 
for 1931, after payment of income and other taxes, was less than an 
average of 6d. a policy. 


1931 ReEsULTs. 


The results for the year 1931 were as follows: Net premiums, 
Fire, £4,481,159 (against £4,699,244 for 1930); Accident and 
Miscellaneous Insurance premiums £5,399,144 (against £5,695,890) ; 
Marine premiums £322,768 (against £356,212). 

The profits, exclusive of interest, were: Fire £229,441 ; Accident 
and Miscellaneous £75,035 (loss); Marine £42,138; and the transfer 
irom Life £23,000, The total interest to profit and loss account was 
£519,715. 

At the record figure of £1,950,000, net new 
were some £47,000 greater than in 1930. 

The profit and loss account, after providing 
for the year, and for income tax, &c., shows 
forward of £571,681. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a final dividend of 
13s. 6d. per share was declared, making 27s. per share, less tax, 
for 1931. 


life 


sums assured 


for the dividends 
a balance carried 











THE NATIONAL BANK. 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, | 


CAPITAL (Subscribed) ... £5,000,000 
PAID UP — ... £1,100,000 
RESERVE FUND .» £1,550,000 


DEPOSITS (3 Ist Oct., 1931) £29,077,192 | 


Head Office: ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: JOHN T. LEGGAT, | 
Secretary: FREDERICK G, DRYBURGH. | 
: London Offices: 
City Office: 37 NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 4. 
West End Office: 
18/20 REGENT STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W.1. 
Glasgow (chief) Office: 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, C. 2. | 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING BUSINESS IS TRANSACTED, | 
The Bank undertakes the duties of Trustee or Executor under Wills, 
Trustee under Marriage and other Settlements, and Trustee for 
Debenture and other Issues, etc. 

















LET THE CHALET DO 
JUSTICE TO YOUR GARDEN = 


Ornamental and useful, a Browne & Lilly 
Chalet will last a lifetime. Numerous 
designs, Carriage Paid, from £9:13:6 
Also GARAGES from £8:10:0 
GREENHOUSES from £6:16:6 
GARDEN SHEDS from £4: 


5:0 
BUNGALOWS from £170: 0:0 





































Call and inspect the finished article 
at cur Reading Works, or write for 
our 156-page Catalogue No.S.R.114. 


LTD. THAMES SIDE, READING} 


Telegrams: PORTABLE, READING. 





cee BROWNE & LILLY 
200" F 


Telephone: 587. 
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for a corresponding increase in other forms of y 
expenditure, but should so far as_ possible sup 
means for effecting a material remission of taxati 
And again, it is recognized that just as the Ga 
Government missed its chance in the Spring of last % 
to effect a conversion operation owing to the am 
in the national expenditure, so to-day if the Cone 
ment wishes within the next few years to effect q ay 
version on lines profitable to the Exchequer, finthe 
economies in the national expenditure are most likeh 
to produce the desired favourable atmosphere, Ani 
finally, there is general recognition of the fact that 
inasmuch as redemption of the 5 per cent. War : 
for over £2,000,000,000 is compulsory at latest by 1p 
the Government has no undue margin of time to ein 
attention to the matter. ArTHUR W. Kippy, 


at long! 
PY thy 


Banking in Scotland 


Scortisu’ Bankers have, I think, every reason to be y« 
satistied with the past year’s results of banking Nox, 
of the Tweed. In considering these results as a who} 
it must not be forgotten that by reason of the extensio, 
of their activities “ over the Border” in recent yeas 
there is a tendency for the figures of the Scottish Bank 
to become more affected by the influences operatiy, 
upon English banking and upon English trade tha 
when the division between the spheres of Scottish ap 
English banking was somewhat more sharply define 
It would, however, I think, be true to say that there ay 
certain traditions and methods of Scottish banking whic 
have been preserved and which still have their effe 
upon the general trend of the figures in the balance-sheets 
Time was, and not so long ago, when, in my judgement, 
the Scottish Banks were disposed to employ too great; 
proportion of their resources in long-dated  gilt-edgoi 
securities, somewhat to the disadvantage of liquidity x 
expressed in the holdings of bills and the making ¢ 
short-term loans. In recent years, however, there ha 
been a considerable change in this respect, though the 
change has been a well ordered one, and there are fey, 
if any, Scottish balance-sheets which still fail to show, 
very tine holding of Government securities either iy 
Treasury bills or longer-dated securities. 
Recent Decitxe 1n Deposits. 

Some idea of the remarkable expansion, however, 
which has taken place in banking activities over a perio 
of years in Scotland is well brought out in the specil 
Banking Supplement of the Statist, issued last week, in 
which there is a very excellent analysis of the aggregate 
growth in liabilities and assets of the banks North ¢ 
the Tweed. During the past twelve years, for exampk, 
it is shown that the paid-up capital and Reserve Fund 
have increased from about £17,000,000 to £30,000,00i, 
and the profit balance from under £1,400,000 to £1,877,00. 
As regards such matters, however, as Deposits, Accep- 
tances and Bills Discounted, the Scottish Banks have 
been affected recently by most of the influences whiei 
have occasioned a shrinkage in banking §activitis 
throughout the United Kingdom. High water-mark ii 
the matter of banking Deposits in Scotland was touche 
about 1921, when Deposit and Current Accounts reachel 
nearly £300,000,000, the figure having now come dow 
to under £250,000,000, while during the same _ perio 
Bills Discounted have dropped heavily. On the other 
hand, and although during the past year there was 
general decline under the head of Advances, the preset! 
total is not so very far from the highest recorded during 
the past twelve years, and this is partly due to the policy 
which has substituted, to some extent, Advances fot 
holdings of long-dated investments. That there shoul 
have been some decrease last year in the aggregate prot! 
balance of the Scottish Banks is not surprising havit 
regard to the fact that in the previous year the adyvanet 
was a particularly sharp one, due, to some extent, 10 
the fact that the figures included for the first time, 1 
the case of the Royal Bank of Scotland, the dividents 
received from the profits of an English  institutioy, 








(Continued on page viii.) 
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‘THE BRITISH 
LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 


Capital and Reserve Funds 
£3,600,000. 
Head Office: 
38 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
Principal Glasgow Office: 
110 QUEEN STREET. 











| 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 110 QUEEN 
STREET, GLASGOW, where information and 
quotations may be obtained regarding every 
description of Foreign and Colonial Business. 





Telephone No.: CENTRALE 9012 (4 lines), 








Over 200 Branches throughout Scotland. 





London Office: 
38 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, 
Where accounts may be opened on usual Londen 
‘Terms. 
The Bank acts as Executor and Trustee. 


Affiliated to Barclays Bank Limited. 





OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727. 


CAPITAL (fully paid) ... £3,780,192 
REST or RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 
DEPOSITS -.. £49,416,137 


| AN INDEPENDENT SCOTTISH BANK 
| ESTABLISHED FOR OVER 200 YEARS 
A COMPLETE BRITISH, COLONIAL 
AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as 
Frustee and Executor. 














LONDON OFFICES: 

City : 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 
Western—1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 


(Formerly Branch of Bank of Eugland.) 


| Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
| Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager : 


| SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 
| 244 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 
| 


Associated Bank—WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD, 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing Heuse.) 
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THE 
COMMERCIAL BANK 
- OF 
SCOTLAND LTD. 


Head Office : 
14 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
SCOTLAND 


LONDON OFFICES: 
City Office—62 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
Kingsway Office—Imperial House, 
15 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


H Established Over 100 Years, 
Bees! Gees Ee 


_ SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 


| - - £5,200,000 
| PAIDUP - - - - _ - 1,200,000 
| RESERVE FUND - -_ - £1,800,000 
DEPOSITS - - -  -  - £28,305,000 


NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager. 
HEAD OFFICES: 
GLASGOW - - - - St. Vincent Street 


| (With Specially Organised Foreign Exchange Dept.) 


EDINBURGH - = «= = George Street 
210 Branches throughout Scctland, 
LONDON OFFICES: 
62 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 332 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
1 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
| Kensington High Street, W. 8 
| (to be opened shortly). 


ADAPTED IN EVERY WAY TO CARRY 
THROUGH ALL FORMS OF BANKING 
BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND AND LONDON. 





The hank is organised for the transaction of all descriptions of 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL BUSINESS, and maintains direct relations 
with Banking Agents in the principal places abroad. It is therefore abte 
to put at the disposal of its clients the widest possible facilities for the 
conduct of their Overseas Business. 

Letters of Credit on all places at howe and abroad, Cable Remittances, 
Freight Collections, Ship's Disbursements, Credits, Commercial Credits, 
ete., arranged. Bills of Exchange and Shipping Documents collectei or 
negotiated subject to approval. 

Small Deposit Aecounts bearing interest. 
received. Passbooks and Home Safes issued. 
by the Bank's Officials. 


THE BANK ALSO UNDERTAKES THE DUTIES OF TRUSTEE 
AND EXECUTOR, 





Sums of 1/- and upwards 
Strictest Secrecy is observe:t 
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namely, Williams Deacon’s Bank, which had become 
affiliated with the ‘ Royal.” 
Past YEArR’s REsSvULts. 

As regards the individual results for the past year, a 
feature has been the steady maintenance of dividends 
by most of the banks. The British Linen Bank main- 
tained the dividend of 16 per cent. which it has paid for 
so many years past, with an increase in the carry forward, 
but with somewhat smaller allocations to special funds. 
The Commercial Bank of Scotland showed scarcely any 
change in its holdings of Deposits or in the profit balance, 
while an addition was made to the inner reserves. The 
National Bank of Scotland, which is affiliated with 
Lloyds, showed some decline in profits, but there was no 
reduction in the dividend, which remained at 16 per cent. 
‘In the case of the Royal Bank of Scotland, which is now 
the largest of the Scottish institutions, the net profit for 
1931 showed a further substantial increase due, in part, 
of course, to the fact that the accounts covered a year’s 
holding of the shares of Williams Deacon’s Bank, but it 
speaks well for the conservative policy pursued in past 
years by the Directors that the advance in the dividend 
which occurred in 1928 to 17 per cent. has been steadily 
maintained since. One of the latest Banks to declare 
its profits was the Union Bank, and the report showed 
that notwithstanding the difficult conditions of the year 
the decline in profits was comparatively trifling, the 
results, moreover, being reached after providing for 
rebate of interest and making appropriations towards 
bad and doubtful debts. As in the case of the other 
Scottish Banks, the dividend (18 per cent.) was 
maintained. Equally, however, with other Scottish 
Banks there was some contraction in the Deposits. In 
the case of the Clydesdale and the North of Scotland 
Banks, which are affiliated with the Midland, the decline 
in the Deposits was possibly more closely associated, 
than in the case of the other Scottish Banks, with foreign 
withdrawals from this country, the Deposits of the 
Midland Bank—which is always reckoned to be a large 
holder of foreign moneys—having been affected by the 
foreign withdrawals of last year. The Bank of Scotland 
also showed a shrinkage of about £2,000,000 in Deposits, 
and a decline in net profit after making provision for 
bad and doubtful debts from the inner reserves. 

When all allowance, however, has been made for the 
difliculties which bankers North and South of the Tweed 
have been faced during that most difficult year, 1931, 
Scottish banking can certainly be said to continuc to 
give a good account of itself, while without any exception 
whatever a satisfactory feature is the continued strength 
and liquidity of the balance-sheets. 

Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Hampros Bank. 
Ar the recent meeting of Hambros Bank, the Chairman, 
Mr. Olaf Hambro, made some interesting observations 
with regard to the general financial outlook, and especially 
with regard to the outlook in Europe. While by no means 
insensible of the grave situation of many of the European 
countries at the present time, Mr. Hambro was able to 
speak with some hopefulness with regard to the Scandinavian 
countries, expressing at the same time his satisfaction that 
they should have decided to follow sterling. 

* * * * 

SuN INSURANCE. 

The Report for the past year of the Sun Insurance Office, 
notwithstanding the fact that in some departments net 
premiums were rather smaller, is a good one, and in the Fire 
Account where the net premiums of £2,454,739 were a trifle 
lower than in the previous year, the net losses only amounted 
to £1,161,078 as against £1,249,192 in the previous year, and 
the credit balance, which includes net interest of £84,058, 
transferred to Profit and Loss account is £297,270 against only 
£235,344 in the previous year. The Accident account shows 
net premiums of £1,473,884, while a credit balance of £90,135 
is transferred to P. and L. Account. From the Marine account 
the credit balance of £71,408 is also larger than a year ago. 
Finally, the accounts show that the total amount at credit of 
Profit and Loss has been increased from £829,931 to £1,381,301. 
The dividend is at the same rate as last year, while the General 





aa 


— 
Reserve Fund stands at £1,000,000 in addition ae 
departmental reserves. y % Substantial £1 
* * * a 
LivERPOOL AND LONDON AND Grosr, 
I am glad to be able to congratulate the directors of 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company 9 the 
fact that the latest accounts are decidedly satisfactory < 
all the difficulties of the year which the accounts Cover _ 
taken into consideration, The balance-sheet made y "3 
the end of last year shows a strong position, with meme 
valued at or under the prices of December 31st last whit 
the assets as a whole possess a value in excess of book value 
that date, after allowing for the amount reserved jp Ay 
General Contingencies Fund which is now £2,683,770, Tha 
Fund has been increased by a transfer of £1,150,000 from th off 
** Additional Reserve”? in the Fire Fund, still leaving that Yo 0 ce 
Reserve, however, at the substantial total of £1,775 00 
Underwriting results as a whole are remarkable for the cop, 
sistency with which they show steady profits from Fire and 
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No shareh« 
to the day. If you find shaving 9 §-—— 


bore in the morning, give Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream a trial. It really doe; 
soften the beard quickly and effectively 











Be bright at breakfast time! A 
comfortable shave means a good start 





and yet protects the skin from irrita- 
tion. Wherever it is used it makes 
life-long friends; and the more you 
have tried different shaving soaps, 
sticks, powders and creams the more 
you will be delighted with the 
comfort and efficiency of the newest 


perfected beard softener. 

* * * be 
If you'd like a seven cay sample tube witn further 
particulars we will send one gratis if you write a postcard 
to Parke-Davis & Co., 50 Beak Street, London, W.1, 
mentioning th's paper. Alternatively you can obtaina 
large tub2 at 1/6 from your chem 'st. 
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As Velvas gets down to the roots the weeds will : thr | 

disappear. The grass will! receive a new lease of life. Ye ou 
bare patches will be covered over, the colour wi'l sf 


improve, the whole growth will be stronger and thicker, 

becoming as close knit and springy as a rich carpet. 

Write for Booklet, ‘‘ How to make your Garden Beautiful,” No. S.16a, “4 
PRICES: Tins, 3ibs., 1/6; Tibs., 3/-; 14lbs., 5/- ‘RB 

Kegs: 28lbs., 8-; 56lbs., 14,-; 112Ibs., 25+. hy TI 





ERADIWEED — the 1-100 arsenical 


weedkiller keeps your paths tidy. 
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earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 39 9 9 45 


39 99 99 


Yo office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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at age 65, or at death if | 


No commission. 





UNEQUALLED 
AS A HOLIDAY CENTRE. 


Its Treatments have a world-wide 
reputation. 

Ideal Centre for the Shakespeare 
Country. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL. 


14 Hours from Paddington (G.W.R.). 
Weekdays at 9.10, 11.10 a.m., 2.10, 4.10, 
7.10 p.m. 

Holiday Tickets on Fridays and Saturdays by 
certain trains, available 6 to 17 days. 
3rd Class Return Fare 14/9, — En- 


6.10, 












quire at Railway Stations, Offices or 
Agencies for details of train 
services, cheap 


facilities, &., 
from all parts. 
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‘“BLACKWOOD” 
JUNE. 


Adventures Underground. By F. J. Stevenson. 
The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky in 1863. 


The Garden of the Hesperides. 


By Forepoint Severn. 
My Cruise in the Esperanza. 


Plectuntur Achivi. 
By Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Whitton, C.M.G. 


Thackerayana. By R. S. Garnett. 
Little Ships. By Weston Martyr. 


Moved On. By P. S. Nazaroff. 
II. Between Two Worlds. 


have 
for 


Abroad can 


Subscribers both at Home and 
post monthly 


‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


June, 1932. CONTENTS: 3/6 
THE FIRST PROTECTIONIST BUDGET By FRANCIS W. HIRST 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
SLAVERY IN ABYSSINIA By the Rt. Hon. Lord NOEL BUXTON 
NEW LIGHT ON THE AGADIR CRISIS By Prof. R. B. MOWAT 
SEEING LIFE WHOLE By Dr. R. M. NEILL 
THE BEGINNINGS OF SEPARATION IN 
BELGIUM By Prof. P. GEYL 
THE UKRAINIAN PROBLEM. By VLADIMIR KOROSKOVETZ 
THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH By Dame EDITH LYTTELTON 
A CHINESE EXPERIMENT By G. E. HUBBARD 
THE LAMBETH MEETING AND CHURCH UNITY 
By the Rev. C. E. DOUGLAS 
By SEMON RAPOPORT 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DOSTOEVSKY 


PURITANS AND SEA VENIURE By the Rev. GEORGE WALKER 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
A Diplomatic Opportunity for Europe; The June Meetings; The 


German and the French Elections; The Business Done in Disarma- 









































Illus. Guide free | ment; ‘‘he Reparation “ Problem'’; The United States and the 
from Spa Mana- ! Real Problem. 
ger (Dept. 14), | LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Leamington Spa. Publishing Office, 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
aseaieasiaiaa os 
THEATRES 
June, 1932. T Is, 6d. net. 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 4517.) NIGHTLY at 8.15. 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE, by BERNARD SHAW. 
Epitnu Evans, Cepric Harpwicke, LEon Qu ARESIERAANE, 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. : , 
Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W. 1. (Vic. 0283.) 2/5 to 9/= THE DISCOURSES OF FANICA.—V—IX. By Robert G. Dundas 
By Joe Graham 


Mats. Saturday, 


WEDNESDAY NEXT at 8.15 (Subs. 8.30, except Mondays). 
(3 weeks only). 


June 4, and every Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday 2.30 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


HAROLD YOUNG, GILLIAN SCAIFE, EUGENE LEAITITY. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up: Capital... Re fee we ea £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ee ins nes eae oes £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
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LITERARY 


PLAYS 
A SHORT 


PLAGIARISTIC 
POPULI: STORY 
By the James Best, O.B.E 
DAYS’ By Gwen Warren 
AND HARALD HAARDRAADI 
By Edward Frankland , 
THE LAST OGRE: A SHORT STORY By J. Leslie Mitchell 
THE KILN BY THE SEA By D. F. Suttie 
NEW LIFE IN PALESTINE By Paula Arnold | 
GRAND’MERE’S DAY OUT: A SHORT STORY 
By W. M. Letts 


Angela Thirkeil 


Hon. 


‘DADDY-LONG-LEG 
OLAV THE SAINT 


A CONTRIBUTION TO ‘CLARA GAZUL’ By 
ACROSTIC, No. 1066. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





Deposits for fixed periods 1eceived. 











THE 


PATTERNS FREE. 


A NEW LIBERTY SILK 
“GOLDEN BIRD” 


NEW DESIGNS & FAST TO WASHING. 


32INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD. 


SILK 





LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


£12,000,000; 
(together 
of 
Branches throughout the Austral 
TELEGRAPHIC 


or sent for collection. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£3,350, 006 
Reserve Liability 
Bank's 
ian States and Dominion of New Zealand, 
BILLS are purchased 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 


1837. 
Paid-up 

£7,350,000); 

£8,000,000. 


Incorporated 1880 
Cc apit al, £4,000 000; 
Currency Rese rve, 
DRAFTS 


Established 
Soave Fund, 

£ 1,500,000; 

Proprietors, are GRANTED , the 


REMITTANCES are also made. 


which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


— 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a ltne cha 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
71% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
tific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
—Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21, Wigmore-st. W. 








RE you interested in international affairs? If so, 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association). 
09 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for full particulars. 





RTIST with comfortable house in Somerset invites 
pupils any time this summer.—Box 1726, Spectator. 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and. OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed. Our poor people in East London 
slums suffer greatly, especially the children.— 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, EK. 1 








UAK ERISM.—A Christian faith that is experimental, 
without formulated creed and ritual, which has 
roved helpful to many seekers after a true way of life. 
nformation and literature sent free on application to 
Society OF FRIENDS HOME SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 


AILWAY SHAREHOLDERS.—Your case is being 
laid before Parliament by the Railway Reform 
League. HELP US TO FIGHT YOUR CAUSE.—A post- 
card to the SECRETARY, Dept: 8S, 8 Duke Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 2, will bring full particulars, 
NIVERSAL INVESTIGATIONS for Private, Confi- 
U dential Inquiries. ‘Terms mod. Preliminary consul- 
tation free.—12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. Tem. Bar 9058. 
* ERBA AMAKGA” THA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
acure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 


CINEMA 


CADEMY CINEMA. 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger, 2981, 

















FOURTH WEEK. 
Exclusive Run, Leontine Sagan's 
“MADCHEN IN UNIFORM.” 

A Psychological Study of 
Adolescence. 
And the Submarine Drama 
“MEN LIKE THESE.” 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
16,000 long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. COST 2s, EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS’ HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum homes of East 
London’s Endless Environs? Please respond liberally 
to THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, W. 1. 


ee. ee DISEASE 
by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOUK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 




















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs, J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London. E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—¥For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SEORETARY. 


NSPECTOR OF TAXES EXAMINATION, 

SPECIAL PREPARATION CAN NOW BE 

OBTAINED AT DAVIES’S, 5 SUSSEX PLACE, W. 2. 
PADD. 3352. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury 
Road, London, N.W.6. Recognised by the 
Board of Education and University of London. Pre- 
ration for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
‘eachers’ Certificate, Teachers’ Certificate and Diploma 
of the National Frocbel Union. Students eligible for 

Board of Education Grants. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal. 

Miss 
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TRAVEL TO INDIA BY 


ELLERMAN’S CITY AND HALL LINES. 


ONE CLASS CABIN 
STEAMERS. 


| 

| COOL—COMFORTABLE—INEXPENSIVE. 
| £37 BOMBAY, 

| £42 CALCUTTA. 

| 


All passengers have unrestricted use of 
SPACIOUS PUBLIC APARTMENTS, 
PROMENADE AND SPORTS DECKS. 

All outside cabins; Playroom for Children. 
All accommodation above main deck, 

First-Class Cuisine and Service. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 

AND SAILINGS. 


LONDON: 

104-6, Leadenhall St., E.C.3, Tele. Ave. 9340 
LIVERPOOL: 

Tower Building, 
GLASGOW : 

75, Bothwell Street. 


Tele. Cen. 3840 


Tele. Cen. 9222 











Kite ions 
IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRzEs wry 
L NEAR LIVERPOOL 2®Yt0y, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Giri. 


Chairman of School Committee : 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD COZENS-HARDYy D. 
Chairman of Council and Hon. Chaplain: ’ ‘ 
THE VEN. ARCHDEACON Howson, MA 
Head-Mistress: Miss G. ANTHONY, B.A.Lond. (Hong 
In healthy surroundings with 22 acr 
Including the new block being opened . therm 
Derby in July, the school premises comprise 16 la « 
well-equipped Classrooms, Chapel, new Assembly +4 
Library, Gymnasium, Chemical and Biological at 
tories, Domestic Science Kitchen, Studio, Crafts 
range of Music Rooms and Detached Sanatorium 9 
aim of the school is to give a sound education on m 
lines for professional, public or home life ; to arouse 
interests and a strong sense of corporate and indiy; 
responsibility. ‘Two leaving Scholarships for the Univ 
sities. The school is entirely independent and receives my 
grants. For Prospectus and photographs, apply to th, 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE SECRETARY. 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.¢, 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATIOy 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAy 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 5th, 6th, 74 
These scholarships exempt the holders from payment ¢ 
tuition fees. Application should be made to the High 
Mistress at the School. The last day for the registratig, 





nn, 











NYNDICATE being organized in Canada to cultivate 
) market of Canadian weekly newspapers wishes to 
make contact with a few correspondents living in conti- 
nental Europe who will contribute occasional articles 
reporting events of general interest in their particular 
locality. Skilled non-professional writers preferred. 
Remuneration on profit-sharing basis.—Box A500, 
Spectator, 


of candidates is Saturday, June 18th, 











CO-EDUCATION 


HE New School (founded 1925), 94-98 Leigham Cour, 

Road, Streatham Hill, 8.W.16. Day schoo) 

(with Hostel) for boys and girls on the methods of Rudo 
Steiner.—For prospectus apply to the SEcRrTAry, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





APPOINTMENTS. &c.. VACANT AND 
WANTED 


COUNTY 





y ENT LIBRARY, 
DEPUTY LIBRARIAN (Woman) WANTED. 
Applicants should possess a University degree and 
must have library qualifications and experience in 
Public Library work. Salary (subject to a small tem- 
porary reduction) £250, rising by annual increments 
to £300. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the 
DIRECTOR OF EpucaTION, Springfield, Maidstone, and 
should be returned not later than June 25th, 1982. 


AMBRIDGE.—THE PERSE SCHOOL, found 
A.D, 1615, Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, 4. 
Boarding and Day School for Hoys, offering Unique 
advantages through its close proximity to the University, 
Very well known for successful work in Classics, Moder 
Languages and Science. O.T.C. and Scouts. Special 
attention given to Physical Training. School House ig 
grounds of four acres. Full arrangements made fo 
School holidays if parents abroad. Preparatory Depart. 
ment for Junior Boys. Playing Fields 18 acres, Two 
Boarding Scholarships of £50 offered this year.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, 





OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End, 170, 
180 boys, all boarders. Low fees, Leaving Scholar. 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rey. the Hvap-Masrer, 





ONDON COON TY COUN CIE. 
TEMPORARY ASSISTANT ORGANIZERS (women) 
of children’s care work required. Candidates must have 
good education and experience in social work, and must 
be under 40 years of age on June 13th, 1932. The 
permanent staff is recruited exclusively by selection 
from the temporary staff. Particulars are given on 
form of application. A diploma in Social Science or a 
University degree is desirable. Rate of pay—66s. 6d. a 
week, subject to temporary reduction. Application 
forms obtainable from (stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope necessary) and returnable to EbUCcATION 
CER (C.1), County Hall, Westminster Lridge, 
S.K.1, by June 13th. Canvassing disqualifies. 









os ee ORGANIZING SECRETARY wanted for 
North West District (Lancashire and Cheshire). 
Applications from laymen will be considered, as well as 
from clergy. Ability to organize, speak, and preach4with 
Bishop’s licence. Salary according to qualifications. 
Officers with pension, interested in Church work, home 
and overseas, might find this post congenial.—Form of 
application (to be returned by Saturday, June 4th) and 
particulars of work from the SECRETARIES, S.P.C.K, 
House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


eet: Y PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

To meet existing conditions, the Governing Body have 
adopted inclusive fees in these schools, For partieulars, 
apply to the Secretary, Church Education Corporation, 
34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 8.W. 1. 








ae -w lrigge HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 
d B.o.l.). Girls 7-18, Entire charge. Preparation 
lor examinations and University.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Dolgelley, North Wales. 
—Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention.— 
nead-Mistress, Miss BE. C, NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 





RIOR'S FIELD, GODALMING.—Three Entrance 
Scholarships of the annual value of £60, £45 and £30 
will be offered for next September, on the results of an 
examination to be held in June.—For particulars please 
apply to the HRAD-MISTREsS before the end of May. 





NOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 


R. SCHMIDT’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
above ST. GALL (Switzerland). 
Boys AGED 8-20. 
Preparation for Universities, Technical High School, 
Academy of Commerce. Modern languages. German 
Courses under GOVERNMENT AUSPICES in th 
Governmental certificate of graduation. 
HOLIDAY COURSES. 
Summer and winter sports. 2,500 feet above sa, 
Moderate fees. 





RENSHAM HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, SURREY. 





Scholarship Examination, May 2tst, 1932. Tw 
scholarships of seventy-five guineas and two of fifty 
guineas per annum open to boys and girls between th 
ages of eight and fourteen years. For particulars apply @ 
the HEAD-MASTER. 





7ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET—A 

examination will be held on June 7th, ath and oh 
ior three entranee Scholarships of £40, £35 and £9). 
Some exhibitions also offered. For particulars apply # 
the HEAD-MASTER. 





INGSWOOD SCHOOL, BATH. 

An examination will be held on June 6th and 7th 
for 3 Entrance Scholarships. Particulars from th 
HEAD-MASTER. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 
An Examination for FLIETEEN OPEN SCHOLAR 
SHIPS value £100—£50 will take place in June. Boys 
of all-round promise who do not reach Scholarship 
standard are eligible for Bursaries of similar value 
Apply to the BuRSAR before June Ist, 


os ig tage’ SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded ly 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874 
Recently reorganized and extended. Apply HEAD-MASTER 








Wee a SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A further 

New Wing is to be opened in September, givias 
additional accommodation. Prospectus and full part 
culars, BurRSAR, Wellington School, Somerset. Last day 
for Entrance Scholarships, June 11th, 





BOOKS, &c. 











VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read 7'he East 

End Star, Full of fascinating articles and pictures 
ot East End life. Send your name and address, and 
we will send you a copy of this month's issue— 





and day schoo! for girls. Kdueation for careers con- 





KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, M.A. 


sidered especially. Health record high.—HEaD-MISTRESs, 


SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Cen 
Hall, Commercial Road London, E. 1, 
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EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
L ‘hours profitable; booklet free.— raga gots 
pert 85). Regent House, Palace Gate, 


ee 
JTERARY Typewriting carcfully&promptly executed. 
MSS. 1s. per 1000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MAcFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rad. Westcliff-on-Sea. 








— 
QNALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MasskY, 108 Victoria Street, London, §.W. 1. 





—_—_— 
ONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musical composi- 
tions also considered for publication. Known and 
mknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK. 





Iav., Dept. Z. B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 
ne as . 
HE TEMPLE BAR PUBLISHING Co., LTD., specializes 


in introducing the work of ne Ww writers. Novels, 

Lettres, Poetry, Plays and MSS. on special 
gbjects, book length _only, promptly considered. 
Generous terms for suitable work. Address MSS., 
@ St. Martin’s Court, W.C. 2. 


Belles 











—— CS 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
ae 
AP Sitvin LLY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 





SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver. 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vuleanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not acecpted. Send your odd 
bits, dc., immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 
Ra New Bond Street, ‘London, , EP 

BIG PRICE PAID for metai plates and old teeth, 
also GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &e. Big rise. 
Tub LONDON Toot Co., Dept S., 130 Baker Street, W. 1. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


LOVERS of real Turkish 
CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
!,000 for 58s. 6d. 





REVELATION tO 

Tobacco, “* BIZIM’ 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 
Remit to manuf acturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Ltp., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. “ SOLACE CIRCL ’ Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Nz ural 
Tobaccos: every pipeful an indescribable pleasure 
12s. 6d. per 4-lb. tin, post extra. 











AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
7$% for 26; and 10% for 52, 











PALACE 
HOTEL > 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR 
CHILDREN 
REDUCED FARES BY 
ADING STEAMSHIP, 

COMPANIES 








For iflustvated Brochure and any 
information please apply London a 


ONS &% BIRKE 


PA a3 
1-12, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: ROYAL 
orall offices of THOS. COOKE SON LTQ 


or any Travel Agen 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original we from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free.—HENRYA. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London W.L 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cont. 
_——— b saintnis eae i 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, X&c. FOR SALE 
“aN £20 WEEKLY by WRITING. Learn by post. YLERGYMAN wishes to sell fine old Violin. Sweet 
special half-fee offer. te “W’ free.— PUBLICA J mellow tone, £12.—Box A501, Spectator Office. 
gos Soorer®, 10 How Or NATIVE Sponges.—Write ** Spong,’’ Bimini, Bahamas, 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ARGEST Spring Chickens, 7/6 pr.; fat Ducks, 6/6 
pr.; boil Fowl, 5/6, 6/6 pr. Tr’d, pt. pd. No tax, 
——NORAH DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 

















CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


OPPARD - ON - THE - RHINE, 
Schiosschen (house of late composer). 
invited, Garden, All mod. con. English refs. 





— Humperdinck « 
Paying guesta 
‘Terms mod, 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C, 


Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINB 

BATHS HOTEL, 175roomsall withh & c. water. 

suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, 
Iild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. ‘T'gims.: ‘“‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. ‘Tel. 207501. 
GYASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
tuglish chef.. Winter terms from 24 gns. ‘Phone 311. 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’'S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
di Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 


Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres, Inchusive terms from 138, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English 

















Country. 





Ask for Descriptive L ist ‘(3d., post free) “ 180 INNS and 
HOTELS man: aged by th 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ‘ASSOC IATION, 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GroraE’s HOvSsE, 193 REGEN? 
STREET, W. 1. 





EIGNMOUTH (near)}—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards, Turkish and electric baths in house, 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
T ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
wuich is justly famous tor its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Llustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655. 





THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Break- 
fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly.— With dinner 6s. 6d., or 





free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 


2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire).—AVIEMOR E. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
—PULTENEY. 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 


SPA. 

BELFAST. —GRAND CENTRA 3 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLF. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BE ‘RESFORD. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (8S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER. 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.— DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). —GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District) —VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—_DREADNOUGHT, 

—PALACE. 


CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 

CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF. 

CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK. 

CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS, 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
—RHOS ABBEY. 

CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 

CRAWFORD, N.B. a. AWFORD. 

CROWBOROUGH— BEA 

CROYDON (Surrey). SHIRLEY PARK, 

DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. 

DORKING.— 

DROITWICH SPA.— —WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 





EDZELL (Fortarshire). re).—P ANMURE, 
ELIE (Fife)—MARI 

ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb. ).—ANGI 
EXMOUTH.—MAER B. 

FALMOUTH —FALMOU TH. 


LER’S. 


GRANTOWN-ON-SPE 
GRASMERE.— PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN. 





HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVID’S 
HARROGATE.—CAIR N. 

HASTINGS.— QUEE 

HORNS GROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS 

ILKLEY.— WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIA 
KENMORE (Perths).—BREA OA LBANE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).— STAR. 
LAKE ae RNWY (Montgomeryshire), — 

VYRNW 
LANARK, ~ CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— 
LIPHOOK (Hants.). AROY AL A NCHOR. 


LAKE 
















POST US YOUR SNAPS 


‘FOR BETTER RESULTS” 


RETURNED TO-MORROW 
lowest prices — Finest quality 















LLANBERIS Swen) ee AL VICTORIA. 
LLANDRINDOD —YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO. P GOGART H ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE a. —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury 8t., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell i W.c.1 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.¢ 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury Ww. Ci 
—THACKER AY, Gt. “Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY, 
LYNTON.—LKEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 





MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 

NEWCASTLE (Co, Down).—SLIEVE DONARD, 
NEWQUAY.— mg ny _— 
OBAN.—ALEXAN 

—GREAT WESTE RN. 


—STATION, 
PAIGNTON. ae * ie ACE. 
—REDCLIF 


PAR (( bys —ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. =o. —GRAND. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORG 

TION. 


STA 
PITLOCHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILI. 
RHOSNEIGR (Angliesey).— BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA, 
ROSTREVOR (Co. pom). ee NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORG 
ST. ANNES-ON- Baa GHAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—_CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). ——— & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIE 
SHALDON (S. Devon). —DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).— — WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINC ,) ‘OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DARAGH. 
eee (Somerset ).—_TEMP LECOMBB 

HOUSE, 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—OSBORN y 

—ROSETO 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TU RNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO, 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somerset). —ROYAL OAK. 





WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.). —EAG LE LODGE, 
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Features of the Week 


Books of the Day Monday & Thursday 
The Miscellany Mon. Wednes. & Fri. 
Miniature Rifle Shooting Monday — 

Woman to Date Monday & Wednesday 
Motor Notes Tuesday 

Golfing Topics Tuesday 

Art Interests Tuesday 

The Cinema Tuesday 

Bridge Article Tuesday 

Music and Musicians Thursday 

Women’s Page Friday 

Farming Notes Friday 

Nature Notes Saturday 


During the summer months Weekly Articles by 
Specialists on Golf, Tennis, and- Cricket 


Daily Features 
THE PICTURE PAGE 
London City Notes Wireless Programmes 
Scottish Investment Topics Crossword Puzzle 
All the News—Home, Imperial and Foreign 


North Bridge, Edinburgh 
London, 63 Fleet Street, E.C.4 Glasgow, 33 Cordon Street 
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